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THE BUFFALO REMNANTS. 


THE increased interest in buffalo preservation is en- 
couraging, and it would seem that there is now a prospect 
of some earnest action by the Government looking toward 
efficient efforts in this direction. Congress has appro- 
priated $15,000 for the purpose of protecting the buffalo 
in the Yellowstone National Park, and for establishing 
there a herd of domesticated buffalo, and the Hon. C. J. 
Jones—better known as Buffalo Jones—has been com- 
missioned to carry out this purpose. No one has had 
more experience in capturing the buffalo than Mr. Jones, 
whose interest in the subject, after twenty years, is as 
keen as ever. 

Beside the two considerable herds in Montana, described 
in Forest AND StrEAM of July 5 and 12, there are several 
other bunches of importance. Of these the most con- 
siderable is the Corbin herd in New Hampshire, said to 
be doing well, and perhaps next after that is the one of 
about forty-five head, belonging to Scotty Phillips, of 
the Cheyenne River Indian Reservation. There is an- 
other bunch of about twenty-six now on Antelope Island 
in the Great Salt Lake. 

The owner of this last bunch, Mr. Dooly, is apparently 
willing to part with his buffalo and the island to the Gov- 
ernment, to establish here a national buffalo reservation, 
and the subject certainly deserves consideration by the 
authorities. 

The island is described as about twenty miles long, 
three to five miles wide, and with an excellent water 
supply. The buffalo are said to be in good order, and to 
maintain themselves during summer and winter in ex- 
cellent condition. 

Mr. Dooly’s herd is slowly increasing, and he has very 
wisely arranged to make some exchanges of stock with 
Dr. Frank Baker, of the National Zoological Park, and 
thus to infuse fresh blood into his herd. Such exchanges 
of blood between different buffalo owners are of the very. 
highest importance, for it is only in this way that the 
various small herds of buffalo scattered over the country 
can be kept from deteriorating and finally running out. 

It has been suggested that if the Government should see 
fit to secure Antelope Island and Mr. Dooly’s buffalo 
as the beginning of a national park in Utah, there is room 
also on the island for many animals of other species which 
are now becoming more and more scarce. 








FOREST FIRES. 


Tue danger of fire from the careless use of firearms in 
the woods is so great that the Secretary of the Interior 
has issued an order forbidding the carrying of firearms, 
particularly shotguns, in certain of the forest reserves 
without special permit. The order applies to San Gabriel, 
San Bernardino, San Jacinto reserves and others. Thou- 
sands of outers and campers wander over the ranges in 
the summer, and fires due to carelessness are constantly 
menacing the forests; on the San Gabriel reserve alone 
forty-five fires were extinguished last season by the 
forest rangers. 

Following the example of the Federal Government, 
some of the California reservoir companies which control 
large mountain territory have prohibited the carrying of 
firearms on their lands. It is estimated that more than a 
third of the disastrous mountain fires are due to ignited 
gun wads which kindle the dry brush. We now and again 
hear of Maine timber land owners who object to hunting 
on their territory hecause they fear the starting of fires by 
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Superintendent of Forests William F. Fox, of the New 
York Commission, issues these concise and comprehensive 
warnings for campers in the Adirondacks: 


Fires will be permitted for the purposes of cooking, warmth and 
insect smudges; but before such fires are kindled, sufficient space 
around the spot where the fire is to be lighted must be cleared from 
all combustible material; and before the place is abandoned, fires 
so lighted must be thoroughly quenched. 

All fires, other than those hereinbefore mentioned, are absolutely 
prohibited. 

Hunters and smokers are cautioned against allowing fires to 
originate from the use of firearms, cigars and pipes. Especial care 
should be taken that lighted matches are extinguished before 
throwing them down. All persons are warned that they will be 
held responsible for any damage or injury to the forest which may 
result from their carelessness or neglect. 

Girdling and peeling bark from standing trees is prohibited. 
Fallen timber only may be used for firewood. 





WORK AND PLAY. 


It is not infrequently the case that, at a certain stage 
of mature life when business cares multiply and worldly 
interests grow in importance, men, who were once prac- 
tical enthusiasts in matters pertaining to sport of the rod 
and reel, gun and dog, rifle and camp life, or yachting and 
canoeing, abandon entirely all active participation in sport, 
giving as a reason that the burdens of many responsibili- 
ties and active duties in business exact every moment of 
their time. They are “chained to business,” but with 
chains which in the greater number of cases have links 
which are wholly fanciful. 

With some men of peculiar temperament, the business 
habit grows into a kind of business mania; and possessed 
by this mania the victim’s one reply. to suggestions of 
recreation is, “I haven’t time.” 

Now the expression “haven’t time” is in very many 
cases only another way of saying “don’t take time.” No 
man can righteously be so continuously busy that he can- 
not find time for something outside of his business. If 
he is working so hard as all that he is doing more than 
he individually has any right to do; and if all that he does 
must be done by some body, he should give some one 
else a chance to do some of it. He owes it to himself, and 
to others, to “have” time, which means to “take” time for 
some of the amenities of life. 

The fact is that the army of sportsmen—shooters, 
anglers, yachtsmen and others—is recruited from the 
ranks of the world’s workers. The man you meet with a 
rod on the stream or in the fishing boat on the bay or 
casting his line into the surf, is there and then at play; 
but if you follow him to his home after his outing is over 
you will find him doing something else than reeling: in 
fish, and ten to one doing it with the same zest he dis- 
played in his fishing. No rule can be made which will 
cover every case, but any experienced observer of anglers 
and their ways will bear out the assertion that those who 
accomplish most as fishermen are the very ones also who 
accomplish most in the work that is set before them. 

There is no substantial ground, then, for the conven- 
tional “T have no time to go fishing,” because among those 
who do go fishing are those who in their working days are 
every bit as busy and as efficient and as successful as the 
stay-at-homes, and accomplish as much in the end—to 
make no account of what they get from the fields and the 
streams. 








Many tens of thousands of Eastern brook trout have 
been put out this year in Oregon streams. In Ontario 
during the last bass stocking season nearly 10,000 adult 
black bass were distributed to new waters covering a dis- 
tance of 400 miles. These two facts are indicative of the 
extent of the transfers of game fishes which are so rapid- 
ly enlarging the fishing resources of the States and 
Provinces. 

2 

The recent enlargement of the Big Horn Forest Reserve 
in Sheridan county, Wyo., and the creation of the Yel- 
lowstone Park Forest Reserve, in Big Horn county/Wyo., 
bordering the Yellowstone National Park, have cut off a 
large tract of country on which sheep have been pastured, 
and the sheep men are holding indignation meetings to 
protest against such invasion of their ancient rights and 
privileges. Coneerning which it may he said that the 
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the ruin of the country they ravage, and the sheep men 
should have been shut out from the public lands long ago. 
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Didymus, Jacobstaff and the rest of them are giving us 
a delicious exhibition of human nature in their discussion 
of what real sport may be; for each one of them adopts 
as the criterion the particular form of recreation in which 
he himself finds pleasure. In this they are only following 
in the steps of their forebears. It was so in Walton’s 
time; and when the author of the “Compleat Angler” set 
out to celebrate his own pastime, he ingeniously provided 
for his characters Auceps a falconer and Venator a hunts- 
man to contemn the contemplative man’s recreation, in 
order that Piscator the angler might have occasion to 
praise it: “#0 

Avc.—Why, sir, I pray, of what fraternity are you, that you are 
so angry with the poor otters? 

Pisc.—I am, sir, a brother of the angle, and therefore an enemy 
to the otter; for you are to note, that we anglers all love one 
another, and theréfore do I hate the otter, both for my own and 
for their sakes who are of my brotherhood. 

Ven.—And I am a lover of hounds; I have followed many a 
pack of dogs many a mile, and heard many merry huntsmen made 
sport and scoff at anglers, 

Avuc.—And I profess myself a falconer, and have heard many 
grave, serious men pity them, it is such a heavy, contemptible, 
dull recreation. 

Pisc.—You know, gentlemen, it is an easy thing to scoff at any art 
or recreation; a little wit mixed with ill-nature, confidence and 
malice, will do it; but though they often venture boldly, yet they 
are often caught, even in their own trap. 

td 

Life is so short and the growth of trees so slow that 
the average person does not go in enthusiastically for 
planting a forest, provided he can do anything else with 
his land or his capital. But corporations are long lived 
and can look to the future; and we see railroads putting 
out great plantations for their supply of ties. The Dia- 
mond Match Company, which consumes a vast amount of 
pine timber, has engaged in practical forestry on a large 
scale, to meet its future requirements. The company 
some years ago bought a tract of 30,000 acres in Massa- 
chusetts, the most of it denuded of trees, and planted it 
to pine. Recently it has acquired for the same purpose 
50,000 acres in Butte and adjoining counties in California, 
which are being planted to pine. The Diamond Match 
people manage their forests on the most advanced lines 
of European forestry development, cutting down only such 
trees as are of proper age and size, and replacing what 


have been cut with new ones. 
2 
Greenwich, Conn., salt-water fishermen have a griev- 
ance against the non-residents who invade their sand 
beaches and dig the sandworm useful for fish bait; and 
the town fathers have been prevailed upon to enact a 
decree that any outsider caught digging worms in Green- 
wich sands shall forfeit to the treasury $5 and costs. Five 
diggers from New York and Jersey City were swooped 
down upon by the Greenwich constables last Saturday and 
for the 2,000 worms found in possession paid $23 fine and 
costs per man. The Greenwich law is presumably based 
upon a theory that the sandworm comes under the head 
of fish or game; but it will strike outsiders that the Con- 
necticut people are running the non-resident law system 
into the ground. 


we 

Dr. Tarleton H. Bean has secured from the Appellate 
Division of the New York Supréme Court a reversal of 
the judgment of the lower court in his suit against former 
Park Commissioner Clausen for removal from the direc- 
torship of the New York Aquarium. As Commissioner 
Clausen’s action in removing a competent official to make 
room for an ignorant office seeker was purely a political 
spoils trick, a final victory by Dr. Bean would be in line 
with the interests of good government. 


¥ 
And now we hear of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland 
anglers providing themselves with tuna outfits from New 
York tackle houses, for their own use and for London 
anglers who are coming across the Atlantic this summer 
to make trial of the fishing for the big fish. If the de- 
velopment of the tuna as an angler’s fish in Atlantic 
waters is thus to be an occasion of international rivalry, 
American fishermen should look to it that the credit for 
the first tuna takes with’ rod anid feel does not go to the 

other side." F ® 
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Che Sportsman Courist. 
oxmeetipaiiontl ; 
The French Cruiser’s Visit. 


SomeHow the French men-of-war are different. 

In Apia one could acquire a fine taste in cruisers. 
There was the still precision of the German corvettes, 
white as our own navy before war’s alarms. The British 
gunboats had their individuality, there was a sort of 
atmosphere of being off on a good time aboard their black 
hulls to which German militarism does not know how to 
unbend. In times of peace at- Apia one got to know 
these vesseis and their officers. German cruisers were 
in the harbor for ‘ail of nine months of the year, or if 
their anchorage were empty, the muffled boom of guns out 
at sea showed that they were only out for drill. British 
cruisers sailed in and out again, and with all the un- 
certainty of their movements succeeded in making two 
or three months’ stay in the year. Even American 
cruisers managed to keep just as much in the public mind 
by staying away altogether. It gave scope, this unvary- 
ing absence, for reminiscence of the last visit of the 
Mohican or the old Adams, which once made the record 
trip of fifty-nine days from Panama to Apia, or the 
Iroquois, whose last voyage started from San Francisco 
for Apia and ended in Puget Sound, after a cruise of wild 
wreck. There was always the chance of a Yankee cruiser, 
about once in so often the wiseacres on the beach had 
certain knowledge that one was coming; then the trades- 
men made combinations to purvey supplies, and inter- 
cepting letters were sent to Honolulu to establish relations 
with the coming paymaster. Prosperity was in the sight 
of everybody as the recollection ran back to memory of 
how the Yankee boys scattered money all along the beach, 
and the round gold pieces flew in store and bar 
and jingled in the pockets of the shrewd half-caste who 
has acquired a competency already by syndicating the 
industry of returning deserters, whom he hid in the bush 
until the precise moment when they became worth ten 


dollars apiece delivered on the cruiser’s deck. 
Somehow the French cruisers are different. Apia gives 
them scant consideration; they are really regarded al- 


most as naval tramps. For one thing, France had nothing 
to do with the running of Samoan affairs, and its cruisers 
were, therefore, rank outsiders, not authorized to fire a 
single gun and call it war. Once a year a French war- 
ship comes into port on its way between the two French 
colonies of Tahiti and New Caledonia; it comes unan- 
nounced and unexpected, its stay is but brief and with- 
out bearing on governmental affairs, and, the trades- 
men say, it contributes all too little to local coffers. 
The French at home legislate sharply against religious 
orders, and have even gone so far as to order their ex- 
pulsion, but in the Pacific they foster the work of the 
mission of the Marist priests, whose labors have in 
Oceanica always preceded the establishment of French 
protectorates. The annual visit of the French cruiser 
is solely to pay honor to the French bishop of the mis- 
sionary see of Samoa, and to look to it with the foster- 
ing care of a great and forever republican nation that no 
quarrel should exist between the two lay French citizens 
in Samoa. 

If the one French moiety had begun to squabble with 
the other French moiety, it would have been a sad plight, 
something, perhaps, like the interdict of the Middle Ages. 
For Citizen Jacques was a carpenter of coffins, and Citi- 
zen Georges was also a carpenter of coffins. If the 
normal business rivalry had ever reached an acrimonious 
stage, it can only be imagined what a sad state of affairs 
would have ensued. In the interests of the blessed dead 
it was just as well that the officers of the Republican 
ravy should call and compose the differences which in 
the year had begun to arise between Citizen Jacques and 
Citizen Georges. 

Early one afternoon in the fair season, when the very 
clouds are not only no screen to the blaze of the sun, 
but rather serve as mirrors to reflect the glare, the signal 
flags unexpectedly began to flutter at the pilot station on 
Matautu Point, and the tale they told in fluttering 
signals was that a man-of-war was in sight. Between 
the early morning hours and the late afternoon hours al! 
who can choose comfort spend the day beneath broad 
verandahs. Island habit keeps one interested in the sea, 
therefore you pick a shady reach of verandah where it is 
still possible to know what is going on out upon the 
ocean, and planting there the work and the sewing woman 
with her dwarf machine, you study that empty stretch of 
water until the weariness of seeing nothing for day after 
day becomes an ailment, a habit of thought. But the 
whole expanse of ocean is too great a contract to watch, 
man or woman, every white person in the exile of Apia 
does the work by deputy, never for long does one move 
out of sight of the pilot’s flagstaff, for Captain O’Ryan 
keeps one of the savage islanders of his boat crew sit- 
ting all day long and every day on a stump at the end 
of the point sweeping the horizon with a spy glass that no 
coming vessel may escape him. Seldom was a vessel 
sighted except the mail steamers at four weeks intervals, 
but the occupation does not pall upon the native watch- 
man, every Polynesian in the broad Pacific would be only 
too happy to draw salary for sitting day by day on a 
stump. 

On this particular afternoon the signals had scarcely be- 
gun to climb the pilot’s flagstaff when the sewing woman 
caught them and announced their meaning. Sure enough 
a cruiser was in sight, and through the glass it was easy 
to make out the broad bands of the tricolor. The news 
was soon confirmed, not. that there was any room to 
doubt. The houseboy was. away in the pursuit of one 
of the duties for which he drew pay, his afternoon 
swim. In the dull despair of hotisekeeping in Samoa 
this necessity of taking a bunch of hours right out of the 
day, which the houseboy claimed as his right, grew on 
the housekeeping mind as a part of his duty. When one 
is served by attendants who look upon the assumption 
of even a shirt supplementary to their waistcloth as. the 
equivalent.of wearing livery, it is after all commendable 
as a duty well performed when the houseboy takes a 
few hours off for bathing purposes. The houseboy was 
far more insistent upon the niceties of official .etiquette 
than were those upon whom he conferred the high honor 
of accepting their wages. Of course the flag at the Con- 
sulate was flying from the lofty flagpole on the beach, 
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He was for displaying the: full-size sixteen-foot 
which ,the regulations allowed every day and in all 
weathers. It broke his- heart when the rule was laid 
cown for his guidance that the small/flag must be used on 
all days in between steamers, and always in rainy weather. 
If it had not been for that, the Government's bill for 
bunting would be enormously increased. A la flag 
would scarcely last a week in that high wind. He was 
only a houseboy, but he strutted under the idea that he 
was an official of the United States. He had no hesi- 
tation about encouraging such an idea, no inconsiderable 
portion of Samoan politics was settled in his cook house, 
where island statesmen called upon him to find out how 
America would regard their conduct. Really those mat- 
ters of statecraft could be settled just as well in the 
cook house as in the Consular office, and a reasonable view 
of Samoan affairs will see in the lesser building the more 
appropriate place for such settlement. 

When he saw the man-of-war signal on the pilot’s flag- 
staff, the houseboy recalled the fact that’a small flag was 
flying. The white people around at the Consulate in 
Vaiala might be stupidly content with such a small dis- 
play, they were so careless about so many of these essen- 
tial matters. But as an official of the American Union 
(he never failed to call it laboriously in full the “Unaike 
Sekeke Meleke”), he knew what was due to official dig- 
nity, and he knew that it was measured by sixteen feet, 
and hang the price of bunting. Back from the swim- 
ming place under the Vaisingano bridge he came running 
at top speed, almost the only known instance of haste on 
his part in the direction of his place of employment. 
though reasonably prompt the other way. Not halting to 
close the gate of the compound—a solemn necessity so 
long as the pigs of the native village roam at large—he 
dashed up the steps with a shout in passing of “French 
man-of-war,” and went at once to the closet in which the 
flags were kept. With equal prompfitude he selected the 
largest in stock and dashed down to the flagpole. To 
strike the offending banner was easy; al! he had to do was 
to loosen the halliards and the wind carried the flag down 
with a rush. But the difficulty came in hoisting its larger 
successor, for he had not learned the sailor fashion of 
hoisting the flag in a bundle, which comes loose at the 
top of the mast. Now, it is no easy task to hoist some 
eight square yards of bunting to the top of a staff more 
than a hundred feet high, when the wind is blowing as it 
does blow in the afternoons in Samoa. On his first at- 
tempt he failed. Within a foot of the top the flag stuck 
fast and would go no higher. He hauled it part way 
down and made a fresh trial. Again it stuck obstinately 
at the same place; again he hauled it down for a new 
start. This succeeded, and the dignity of a great nation 
was represented by its full sixteen feet of stripes, and the 
houseboy felt that as an official of the United States he 
had not proved remiss in the discharge of his duties. 

Far more than any man can do, a woman projects her- 
self to the other side of any event, and sees unerringly 
what effect it is producing upon others, and, of course, this 
was still more the case with the imperfectly tamed 
Samoan who felt that he had done his whole duty. In 
this case it was easy to understand that the officers of the 
French cruiser which then was just in front of the 
official residence and not more than a mile off shore would 
be in a state of puzzled wonder as to the meaning of 
two dips of the flag from the American Consulate. Two 
dips of an ensign tows no meaning. There is no naval 
code or other system of the etiquette of the men of the 
sea in which two dips can carry any meaning. Yet on the 
other hand to touch the flag at all must mean something. 
Any motion of the flag not otherwise comprehensible 
would undoubtedly be taken as a signal of distress and 
action taken accordingly. There was no particular dis- 
tress in Vaiala at that time; nothing, at least, beyond the 
lack of ice and the general loneliness of life in mid-Pacific. 
The landing of a boat load of French sailors and marines 
coming to the rescue of American interests would have 
been a relief to the general monotony, but it would have 
entailed all sorts of official explanations that it was just 
as well to avoid. It was a clumsy situation at best. The 
only way out of it was to complete the ill-timed salute 
and put in the explanations afterward. The houseboy, ac- 
cordingly, was ordered to lower the flag once more and 
finish out the salute. No sooner had this been done than 
the cruiser dipped her ensign. 

According to the local custom of the port of Apia, a 
relic of the warring times, when it took any amount of 
diplomacy to arrange an official call of the consuls on the 
ships, the consuls had twenty-four hours in which to make 
the first call upon a visiting warship without regard to 
any questions of relative rank. But in this instance the 
American representative thought that it would be just 
as well to go off at once and make the explanations as to 
the houseboy’s efforts to be correct. After a hasty at- 
tempt to remember the convolutions of the more common 
irregular verbs in the French grammar, he started out in 
his boat to pay the official call. 

After the first few words of reception, and before it 
was possible to lead up in an unobtrusive fashion to the 
subject, the French captain broached it himself. As soon 
as he began enthusiastically about the eternal amity be- 
tween the two great republics of the world, it was clear 
that any attempt at explanation and casting of blame on 
the houseboy would only spoil a charming situation. 
France was tickled clean through with the spontaneous 
expression of the warm regard of America which every 
Frenchman in his infancy learned to believe in, which none 
the less it “deliriated” this particular French officer to 
find manifested in the heart of Oceanica. Was anybody 
going to apologize after that? Well, no. Not a word 
said to st that this sort of salute was not specially 
ordered in Washington for French gunboats. 

When it came time for the call to end, there was en- 
countered a hitch, a thing not common in warship ex- 
periences, where things generally move with beautiful 
precision. was very wise in the matter of 
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failed to make itself clearly apprehended, as a junior 
officer came up on the run: Tt seemed to be that the sec- 
ond captain hau mislaid the powder, or some such annoy- 
ing event, which might happen on any man-of-war, if it 
had two captains. Meanwhile it was graciously offered 
to look over the ship. There. was a preponderance of 
live stock, pigs beyond counting, coops of hens in every 
place in which it was possible to stow the great producers 
of omelets, no less than four cows were peacefully tied in 
stalls on the deck. At last the powder ceased to be mis- 
laid; the steward had probably locked it up in his pantry; 
the salute could be fired and the caller could go away with 
all the honors. 

Next morning when the call was returned—they are 
very punctilious in the South Sea, where there is nothing 
larger to occupy the mind—the French captain still carried 
his enthusiasm with him, as though a great international 
union had just been cemented. He was charmed to find 
that madame was in residence; he should crave permis- 
sion to call upon her with some of the passengers of his 
cabin, ladies of the superior colonial government in 
Tahiti. As to passengers, oh! yes, when there were 
ladies of the number it did much to add to the pleasure 
of the voyage; the cruisers in the South Sea were ex- 
pected to carry many. Tahiti was the whole width of an 
ocean from Noumea, and it was only in New Caledonia 
that it was possible to embark upon the steamers of the 
return to France. It was therefore a part of the French 
colonial policy that the naval vessels should carry pas- 
sengers between the widely separated French colonies of 
Oceanica, for this trip he was carrying fifty-four, and it 
was for their feeding that the animals were carried alive 
upon the deck. His experience was that the presence of 
the animals did not at all interfere with the naval duties 
of the sailors. Of course, in time of war the animals 
would be thrown overboard; as to the passengers in such 
a case, there would be some other provision for them. 

The French vessels of war in South Pacific waters are 
probably well fitted to their uses, but they are inferior to 
the fleets of the other European nations which cruise 
south. of the line. They are entirely unarmored cruisers 
of an old type, in all likelihood vessels which have out- 
lasted their usefulness elsewhere, and which have been 
sent to Oceanica principally because they have the room 
for passengers and their necessary live stock on deck. 
That seems to be very nearly the sum of their employ- 
ment, to lie for months at a time either in Noumea or 
Papeete, once a year to make a slow voyage with pas- 
sengers either from New Caledonia to Tahiti, or the same 
voyage in the reverse order. They seldom 7. their 
spare time in marine surveying, such as occupies British 
and German commanders. Once in a while they may be 
called on to exact some punishment for a massacre on 
the French islands in the west, the Loyalties and part of 
the New Hebrides. If they were more earnest in their 
patrol of these wild lands, it might be that the French 
islands would in time lose their reputation for being 
populated with the most intractable cannibals of the whole 
Pacific sphere of barbarism, a reputation which up to the 
present the native inhabitants have done theif best to de- 
serve at every opportunity. Instead of performing the 
rigid police which the civilized powers regard a duty 
when brought into close touch with the wild races of the 
world, the French fleet has no higher function than as 
acting as a connecting line at rare intervals for the subsi- 
dized French steamship line from Marseilles to Noumea 
by way of Australian ports. Slowly carrying passengers 
and live stock, they strive to make one call a year at 
Samoa and Tonga and Wallis Island, and wherever else 
one of the superior order of the French clergy is in charge 
of a mission. LLEWELLA Pierce CHURCHILL. 


Down the Magnetawan. 


In Two Parts—Part One, 


For some time we had been studying guide books and 
charts, getting all the information we could about the 
Magnetawan hhiver. Two things on which every source 
of information agreed, and which we found to be true, 
were, that the river was very rough and there was from 
eight to ten miles of carrying to be done. We were fortu- 
nate enough to procure a chart of the river with all the 
portages marked, and felt that with two competent guides 
we could now make the trip with safety. Having heard 
that neither guides nor canoes could be hired at Burk’s 
Falls, we wrote to Captain Swartman, of Waubatshene, 
to engage two guides and canoes for us there. He pro- 
cured Wilson Mowers and Clayton Gillete, two thor- 
oughly competent and reliable men, and two good canoes. 
We met the guides at Orillia Monday afternoon, Aug. 12, 
1901. Neither of them had ever been on the Magnetawan, 
but they had heard of its terrors, and one of them was 
ready to go home, as there was a woman in the party. 

The Pacific Express on the Grand Trunk was crowded, 
until there was no longer standing room, with men going 
to harvest the great wheat crop in the Northwest Terri- 
tery. The proverbial “room for one more” was actually 
occupied, and the crowds of men at the stations beyond 
Gravenhurst were obliged to wait for the night express. 

The railroad company was selling tickets to Winnipeg 
for $10. The men, who had taken advantage of these 
low rates, were quiet and res ul. There. was little or 
no drinking and no disorderly conduct. They were evi- 
dently small farmers lured by the low rates and good 
wages, many of them no doubt hoping to get land of their 
own in this great wheat country. _ 

The train was thirty minutes behind time, and the stores 
were all closed when we reached Burk’s Falls. Being 
anxious to start down the river the next morning on the 
little steamer that runs to Ahmic Harbor, Mr. Sharp 
kindly took us into his store that night, put up our provi- 
sions and sent them to the dock the next morning. We 
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4 loaves of bread. 

25 pounds of flour (15 would ‘be enough). 

I pound baking powder. : 
30 pounds less shoulder. 

5 pounds cheese. 

5 pounds ot. 

4 pounds coffee. 

5 pounds butter. 

2 quarts beans. 

4 dozen beef and vegetable tablets (Armour’s). 

4 pounds rice. 

4 pounds prunes. 

I pound tea. 

1 sack salt. 

We took no canned goods on account of the long port- 
ages, and found our provision list very satisfactory. Our 
cooking outfit weighed 9 pounds, and consisted of the 
following articles: - 4 tin buckets with close-fitting lids and 
a tin coffee. pot; these nested, and the lid of the largest 
bucket (6-quart) fitted down over all. Four tin cups, 
four knives, forks and spoons; six tin plates, two fry- 
ing pans with one detachable handle (we should have had 
two handles), and one wire broiler. We also had with us 
copper wire, a few trunk nails, a mixture of white lead 
and glue for stopping leaks in canoes; six candles, 75 feet 
of rope, matches, a sportsman’s ax and two cakes of 
Ivory soap. We always take Ivory soap, for if it falls into 
the water it does not sink and can easily be recovered, and 
if re have to do any scouring there is always plenty of 
sand. 

We spent the night at the Burk House, and were fur- 
nished excellent meals and a clean, comfortable room and 
bed. This is, I believe, the oldest house in the town. Its 
location is delightful and commands a magnificent view. 
We had met a young Englishman, named Bennett, at the 
station, who intended starting down the river the next 
morning. He was going to Bing Inlet, and preferred 
aaee the trip down the river in a canoe to going around 
" rail, so we arranged to travel together, and early 

uesday morning we commenced our voyage down the 
Magnetawan on the steamer Winnona. The trip down 
this part of the river in the early morning, the little 
steamer following the windings of the river, sometimes 
backing in order to make the bend, is enchanting. The 
gently sloping banks, grass-grown to the water’s edge, 
and the = current, gives no hint of the perpendicular 
shores of rock and the furious rapids beyond. When we 
reached Lake Cecebee, we saw a number of tourists and 
one or two camps. At Rocky Bend we left the steamer, 
which runs into Ahmic Harbor, and embarking in our 
canoes continued on our way. We had crossed Ahmic 
Lake and had gone but a short distance down the river 
when we came to Knoeffler’s Dam, where there is a log 
house. We cooked our dinner on this portage. On leav- 
ing Ahmic Lake the character of the river is entirely 
changed. Instead of the gently sloping, grass-grown 
banks, we find steep, boulder-strewn shores, covered with 
pine, hemlock, maple and birch. Some distance below 
this anes 2 we left the river and turned to the right into 
Poverty Bay. 

The water was very low, but we succeeded in pushing 
our canoes through the mud and grass to the portage. 
which is about half a mile long and not difficult. By tak- 
ing this route through Poverty Bay we had been able to 
avoid a part of the river known as the Three Snaith 
Rapids, a series of falls and rapids that have cost the 
lives of more than one tourist and river driver. 

When we reached the end of the portage we had a beau- 
tiful stretch of river ahead of us. The banks were well 
wooded and less steep; the water clear and cool, and a 
good current. We put out a troll and soon hooked a 
wall-eye, but it swam off as we were about to lift it into 
the canoe, and we did not get another strike, although we 
were traveling over good feeding grounds. My husband 
and I were in one canoe with a guide, and the other had 
all the baggage. The Englishman had a craft; I can 
hardly dignify it by the name of canoe, made of one- 
eighth-inch basswood, covered with canvas and given coat 
after coat of a mixture of white lead and glue. It was 
about 10 feet long, with a 28-inch beam. The ends came 
suddenly to a sharp point, and the gunwales were very 
small. Its lines were anything but graceful, and a crankier 
craft never floated. He had a complete one-man cruising 
outfit, and when it was stowed away in the canoe with 
him in paddling, the stern was not more than four inches 
above water. fi his load had not been perfectly balanced 
the canoe would have capsized long before it did. Bennett 
had been down the river before, and as we came into 
Fletcher's Bay he paddled ahead to a farmhouse to get 
milk for. supper, as we expected to camp on the next 
portage. On one side of Fletcher’s Bay there is quite a 
clearing and two or three farmhouses. There is a bridge 
across the river at the foot of the bay and a road to 
Ahmic Harbor. 

Bennett had beached his canoe and had gone to a house’ 
near the end of the portage; when we came along the 
farmer’s hogs were investigating his canoe and its con- 
tents, but we arrived in time to prevent any serious dam- 
age. Crossing the next portage, we camped on a sandy 
beach in the trek bend below. Our tents were pitched on 
the clean, white sand and comfortable beds were made of 
balsam boughs. For supper we had bread, butter, bone- 
less shoulder, coffee, and milk so fresh that it was not 
yet cold. 

The guides rolled logs up to the fire for seats and picked 
up short boards and made a table. While we sat around 
the camp-fire, prunes were put on to cook, and we enjoyed 
them very much for breakfast. Although not more than 
half a mile from a farmhouse, we had passed the clear- 
ing and were again in the woods, with no sign of civiliza- 
tion around us. We were camped on the sandy beach of a 
beautiful little cove. Back of us was a rise of several 
feet to a bench, from which the hill rose abruptly. The 
falls were just around the point on our left, and could 
be faintly heard. In front lay a pool of calm water, be- 
yond which was the swift current of the river against a 
steep bank.coyered with forest trees. As night came on 
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one only can sleep, soothed by the soft murmur of run- 
ning water and the spicy fragrance of the pine. 

The next morning we got almost a tin cup full of good. 
rich cream our milk. Cream for our coffee; good 
bread and butter, fried shoulder, cheese, prunes and all 
the milk we could drink, did-not prove a bad breakfast. 
While we werfe packing up two men came up the river in 
a flat-bottomed boat and stopped to talk awhile. 

A short distance below our camp we came to the port- 
age around the rapids known as Hell’s Gate. This portage 
is about a mile long, back some distance from the chute 
through a beautiful bit of forest. We went through a 
bed of ferns, where many of the fronds were five feet 
long. By the side of the path we saw where a deer had 
been dressed, the long hair showing it had been killed in 
the winter. We were told that three:men were fishing at 
this chute from a canoe, when oné of them, desiring to 
fish from a rock near the shore, had the canoe put along- 
side the rock, but as he stepped out, he accidentally gave 
the canoe a slight push; it was caught in the current and 
carried down the rapids, drowning the occupants. 

We had a long rope attached to each canoe and Ben- 
nett said they could be let down the next rapids, so we 
did not look for a portage. 

The first part of the rapids we shot, then unloaded and 
let the canoes down as far as we could with ropes, but the 
last part had to be carried, and the sharp, loose rocks 
along the shore made the carrying very difficult and dan- 
gerous.. To have made the portage around the entire 
series of rapids would have saved us much trouble and 
anxiety. The next portage is on the left, but the right 
shore looked as though we might let the canoes down. 
Going into a cove on our right we beached the canoes 
and walked down along the shore to investigate, but the 
water was too rough. The guides and Bennett came back 
to take the canoes across the river to the portage, but the 
Doctor walked on down to the end of the rapids. There 
were some pieces of baggage that Doctor and I had always 
carried across the portages, and as they were troublesome 
for the guides, I thought I would carry them. I picked up 
cur boat cushions, which were also our pillows, a coat, 
jacket, camera, two fishing rods and a small satchel. 
When I started they did not seem heavy, and the portage 
was short, but long before I reached the other end, I had 
decided that, in order to maintain proper discipline, in 
the future the family must all keep on the same side of 
the river. 

Bennett had his canoe and all his duffle across and was 
shooting the last part of the rapids, when he stuck on a 
rock in the middle of the river. He could not shove the 
canoe off and stepped out on a rounding knob of rock 
that was about four inches below the surface of the water. 
When I came to the end of the portage, he was standing 
in the middle of the river, holding his canoe by the rope, 
and the Doctor was standing on the opposite shore. 

The swift current made. it impossible for Bennett to 
get into his canoe again; he could not get ashore, for the 
water on one side of him was six or eight feet deep, and 
on the other side he could not touch the bottom with his 
paddle. After several attempts he succeeded in catching a 
small stone the Doctor threw to him, and tying it to the 
end of the rope attached to the bow of his canoe, threw it 
back, and the canoe was drawn ashore, Bennett keeping 
ene of the paddles. He wore low canvas shoes with rub- 
ber soles and canvas leggings, fastened with leather 
strings, which were crossed and re-crossed around his 
legs. How he could keep his footing on that rounding 
knob of rock, even in the soft shoes, with the water rush- 
ing past him and piling up over his feet, I could not un- 
derstand, and when he fastened his paddle in the lacing 
of his legging, got out his pipe, filled it, struck a match, 
lit his pipe and commenced to smoke, IT thought it the 
height of recklessness and folly. He must have stood 
there ten minutes before the guides came down and 
brought him ashore. 

We shot the next rapids and came to a clearing where 
the Great North Road crosses the river. There is a short 
rapids under the bridge, but the ropes saved us a carry. 
The river is divided here by Maple Island, which is quite 
large, diamond-shaped and well wooded. We kept to the 
right over a pretty stretch of river and camped for din- 
ner at the first bend. The Doctor and Bennett went to a 
farmhouse for supplies, for we had not carried either 
potatoes or onions from Burk’s Falls, knowing we could 
get them here. This is the last place on the river where 
supplies can be procured, unless some of the tourists on 
Deer Lake are kind enough to accommodate you, but they 
frequently have trouble getting their own, as all their 
supplies are brought over from Whitestone. We got a 
peck of new potatoes, a peck of onions, three dozen roast- 
ing ears, one-half dozen cucumbers, pint of vinegar, bucket 
of sweet milk, and what seemed to be a small watermelon 
for 75 cents. By the time the foraging party had returned 
the meat and fish were cooked, the coffee was ready, 
bread and butter sandwiches were made, which, with 
sliced cucumbers, we all enjoyed to the utmost of our 
capacity. 

Then came the watermelon, which I was to have the 
honor of cutting and serving. As I made the first cut, the 
hungry, expectant look on the faces of those gathered 
around me was surprising, considering the amount of 
bread and butter that had so recently disappeared. At the 
second cut they sat down in a hopeless sort of a way, their 
elbows on their knees, their heads in their hands. 

We had staked our hopes on an over-grown green 
citron. 

“Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these—it might have been.” 


It was a great disappointment, but we rallied and pre- 
pared to move on. Below Maple Island the river seemed 
to have increased in volume and to have become wilder. 
Shooting a small rapids we were soon in a narrow river 
with almost perpendicular walls of rock from twenty to 
thirty feet high on each side. A fire had run over the 
surrounding country, leaving nothing: but bare, hard 
rocks, with here and there a skeleton pine, blackened and 
scarred, still standing, emphasizing the hopeless desolation 
of the surroundings. ' 

Occasionally we would see a bird of some kind perched 
on one of these trees, and once a crow followed us a 
short distance, flying from the top of one dead pine to 
another, cawing angrily, and an eagle flew over the gorge 
high above us. 
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We had been warned about the landing at the first 


Burnt Chute, and as we-neared it the guides paddled 
along very cautiously, one canoe dropping well behind the 
other. The portage is on the left and the landing very 
close to the edge’of the falls, We had to keep close to the 
shore to avoid being caught in the current and carried 
over. We made the landing without any difficulty and 
found a rough portage. The path is broad and well 
cleared, but it is up and down, over little ridges and is 
almost a mile long. The guides said it was the hardest 
carry on the river, though there are much longer ones. 

The opening through which the watér pours into this 
gorge is not more than fifteen feet wide. The shore on 
one side is a sheer wall of rock from forty to sixty feet 
high. The other shore is more broken with great masses 
of broken rock in the river bed. Below this is a stretch of 
broad, smooth river, almost a bay, when suddenly the 
banks close in, leaving a space barely ten feet wide, called 
the Needle’s Eye, through which the water rushes. 

There is a fall of four feet at the narrowest part and 
the river is again broad and smooth. The Needle’s Eye 
is an interesting place. For ages these two points of rock 
have stood there, resisting all the forces of nature and the 
current of that mighty river, and have yielded barely ten 
feet to an apparently irresistible force. The shores, both 
above and below, are sloping, but at this point the river 
cuts through a rock standing about twelve feet above its 
surface. All our duffle was portaged over this rock, but 
the canoes went through the Needle’s Eye attached to 
threads of rope. As we continued on our way the river 
became more narrow and the banks were very steep and 
rough. The roar of water that had slipped over another 
falls could be heard, and in a short time we reached the 
landing above the second Burnt Chute. 

This chute resembles the one above the Needle’s Eye, 
but is much rougher. It is quite narrow and the banks 
are almost perpendicular rock, no place less than forty feet 
high, while the bed of the chute is filled with rocks and 
boulders. In the middle of the channel lay a boulder, the 
top of which was about a foot above the surface of the 
surrounding water. The water from above slipped down 
and piled up, covering the rock with a smooth sheet of 
water instead of breaking breaking into foam. Near the 
end of the portage where we landed were two graves 
showing that the chute had been taking toll from the 
crews of river drivers that had dared its waters. These 
graves had been carefully tended by the men who had 
taken the spring drive down. They were covered with 
moss, and ferns were planted around them. We were told 
there are twenty-two graves on the river. 

On the right hand shore, almost opposite the portage, a 
small stream comes tumbling and dashing down the steep 
bank in a series of cascades. Sparkling and dancing in 
the sunlight, it seemed to be in such mad haste to throw 
its small torrent into the big river. This portage is about 


a mile long with a bit of winding river below that is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. The sloping pine-covered banks 
threw their shadows on the clear, still water, showing a 
magnificent reflection. We came upon a party of two 


ladies and three gentlemen in canoes getting a bucket of 
water at a spring on the shore. They paddled out to us 
and gave us a drink of good, cold spring water. One of 
the ladies said that if we needed bread she could’ let us 
have some, but we still had one loaf, and I was conceited 
enough to think I could bake biscuit in the skillet. Their 
summer cottage was down the river a short distance, and 
was a very artistic log house. Below the cottage is a 
small island in the middle of the river, and a drop of a 
few feet on each side. We kept to the right and made a 
short portage along the shore. Bennett landed on the 
island, and taking out his tent, bedding and provisions, at- 
tempted to let his canoe down with the rope. The water 
was very rough, the channel full of broken rocks, and his 
canoe capsized. He lost his tin cup and troll, but an old 
gun he had was still under the thwarts when his canoe 
was righted. We were now in Deer Lake, and wanted to 
reach a point beyond Dead Man’s Rock, where we knew 
there was a good camp ground. The lake this evening 
was wondrously beautiful, its calm surface was dotted 
with small islands, clothed in pine and silver birch. The 
stn, well down in the western sky, threw a path of crim- 
son and gold across the lake which seemed to beckon 
us on. 
“And the evening sun descending 
Set the clouds on fire with redness, 
Burned the broad sky, like a prairie, 
Left upon the level water 
One long track and trail of splendor, 
Down whose stream, as down a river, 
Westward, westward, Hiawatha, 
Sailed into the fiery sunset, 
Sailed into the purple vapors, 
Sailed into the dusk of evening.” 


The golden pathway was irresistible, and we kept on 
toward the setting sun until the light had died out of the 
west, and our path was lost in darkness. Then we landed 
on the first island we reached and put up our tents. Our 
supper of roasting ears, bacon, bread, butter, cheese and 
coffee was cooked and eaten under the stars.- It rained 
and was quite stormy during the night, but we slept well 
and felt perfectly secure in our litttle canvas house. 

In the morning we boiled potatoes for breakfast and I 
baked bread in the skillet, but it was not exactly a suc- 
cess. We intended spending the day on Deer Lake and 
wanted to reach the river drivers’ camp ground, which was 
well protected, yet afforded a good view of the lake, but 
the storm clouds were rising in the west, and we did not 
care to break camp unless the weather cleared. 

One of the guides suggested taking a troll and trying 
to catch a fish for dinner. Soon after they left camp the 
sky became very threatening, and it commenced to thun- 
der. This put an end to their exploring, and they re- 
turned in less than an hour bringing in a five and three- 
quarter pound wall-eye. Two men in a canoe came to 
our camp and wanted to buy bread. They said a steam 
yacht came from Whitestone evety day with supplies, but 
for some reason it had failed to come the day before. 
There are several summer cottages on the lake, and we 
saw a few tents. By 10 o'clock the sky cleared. the sun 
was shining.and the gray mantle of fog had lifted from 
the lake. We loaded our canoes and started to hunt the 
camp ground. When we saw the round top of Dead 
Man’s Rock, projecting a few inches above the surface of 
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the water, we knew that the landing we were huntitig was 
just beyond. We found a charming camp groutid, about 
one huridred feet back from the lake, and ofi quite ar 
elevation. Our tents were pitched on a bench and back 
of us the ground rose gradually and was well wooded, 
while the gentle slope in front had been cleared of all 
but a few of the largest trees. Ferns grew all around 
our terit, while the fireplace, table and benches were in 
the center of a clean, cool grass plot. For dinner we 
had stewed onions, cucumbers, bacon, fish, bread, butter 
and tea. 

One side of the fish was skinned and the firm white 
meat carefully trimmed off the ribs and put into a skillet 
o* hot bacon fat; then the other side was treated the same 
way, the white meat never touching water. Fish dressed 
in this way retains all its delicate flavor. The wind was 
quite high in the afternoon and evening, so we baked bread 
and rested. In two quarts of water we cooked a handful 
of rice and beans with two potatoes and two onions sliced. 
When these were well done we added eight of our soup 
tablets, making an excellent soup for supper. 

In the evening we went out to troll, and in less than half 
an hour we hooked and landed a seven and a half pound 
wall-eye. This fish was dressed, put in a bucket and hung 
as high up on a pole as we could reach. For breakfast we 
fried part of the fish and broiled the rest of it in a wire 
broiler over hot coals. The bread that had been baked in 
the skillet the day before, was split in two and the inside 
toasted brewn and buttered. This breakfast would have 
been good at home, but out in the pine forest seated 
around a rough board table covered with paper napkins, 
the blue sky overhead and one of the most beautiful lakes 
in Canada spread out at our feet, with the sunlight dancing 
upon it, is it any wonder that five people ate a seven and 
a half pound fish and great pieces of hot buttered toast? 
Loading our canoes we continued on our way to the west. 
It was a glorious morning, and we left this picturesque 
lake with anany a longing look. A. W. C. 





The Magnetawan as a Canoe Water. 


Toronto, July 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: I noticed 
the inquiry of Mr. F. L. Brown in a recent number of the 
Forest AND STREAM as to the nature of the River Mag- 
netawan, between Ahmic Harbor and Bing Inlet, and as 
to whether a trip down it would be feasible by canoe or 
skiff: and as we have an officer at that point, I wrote to 
him for such information as I thought would be of use to 
Mr. Brown. I have this moment received his reply, in 
which he says that “the trip to Bing Inlet can be made 
by skiff or canoe, but I think a canoe preferable, as there 
are a number of portages. There are few settlers along 
the route. Supplies can be procured here (Burk’s Falls). 
He ought to have a guide.” 

S. T. BAsTEDo, 
Deputy Commissioner of Fisheries. 





The Controversy. 


Goop men will differ, and it is well. 

“Tf all men thought as I do,” said a good old brother, 
“they would all want my wife.” : ; . 

“And if they all thought as I do,” replied his candid 
neighbor, “no one would have her.” __ 

No harm is done by such men as Didymus, Carney, 
et al, candidly stating their preferences in the matter 
of sport, for that they are good men and sportsmen 
we all know. That big game hunting does not appeal 
to our Nestor is his misfortune, as it loses him some 
grand sport in reality, and, in addition thereto, de- 
lightful enjoyment of the sport of others, as so often 
thrillingly and interestingly set forth in our sporting 
journal “par excellence.” : 

Though some of us are, not all of us can be, in the 
matter of sport, as our Irish friend was about his fav- 
orite beverage—“Good whisky! Faith! ut’s all good, 
only some of ut is bhetter thin other.” — 

It is the writer’s blessed privilege to enjoy all sport 
from fishing a doodle bug hole with a straw, to big- 
game hunting—barring trapshooting at live pigeons—but 
he has strong preferences. ; ; 

The man who really does it, even if he is only an 
amateur in the matter of recounting it, whether it is 
big or little game- he hunts, will interest his brother 
sportsmen in his adventures. That Didymus pays the 
writer a compliment—which is believed to be sincere 
and is highly appreciated—is not due to any literary 
merit in the articles that have pleased him, for though 
often writing, I am not a literary man in the true sense, 
but is due solely to the fact that when telling of a day 
afield it is the story of a real event, loved but not lost. . 

How much sport of any kind has there been in Spears 
“Walk Down South,” and yet when has anything been 
done by the boys in the woods or on the water that has 
afforded such universal pleasure as has his most ex- 
cellent stories. The reason is that we have the action 
in every line and truth in every incident. 

It is the story that drags in the telling, or savors of 
the article manufactured out of the whole cloth, that 
we read at and conclude to leave for another day, be 
it a tale of the .30-30, or the scatter gun; but if the 
action is good it will go, let the game be big or small. 
If you never shot a rifle in your life nor hunted big 
game of any description, you can enjoy a hunt with the 
man who can really get you out, even after elephants. 
If you doubt this statement turn back a few months and 
read any of the articles on big-game hunting contribu- 
ted by Mr. Carney to Forest AND STREAM and prove 
its truth. . 
vo Nestor enjoyed them, and others of the same kind 
that we have had from time to time, and is only ex- 
pressing his disapproval of some of the big-game pipe 
dreams that occasionally get away from the office cat 
and into the columns of this high-class publication. He 
loves to stir the boys up and never means quite all he 
says, except when arraigning vandals for committing 
sinful waste of the good things of the field, forest or 
water, in which noble work may be long continued. 
This—by the way—is all rather personal, but we old 
friends can be as personal as we please, “entre nous. 

Lewis Hopkins. 


Smith and Jones. 
‘A Conta 


SMITH was a mati whose motto was: Time is money. 

Jones was a man whose motto was: We'll be a long. 
time dead. 

Smith, in order to live up to his motto, set to work sys- 
tematically to save time. He began by curtailing his hours 
of slumber. He got up long before breakfast was ready 
and fussed and fumed because he had to wait. When at 
length the meal was served, he sat down and bolted it, then 
seized his hat and rushed for the elevated station. Ii, 
after turning the corner, he saw a train approaching, he 
made an extra spurt in order to catch it. The stairs he 
took three at a time. But usually he got left. Then 
panting and exasperated, he would pace up and down the 
platform swearing at his luck and more especially at the 
management of the road which did not put on more 
trains. 

On reaching his office, if every clerk was not in his 
place and everything O. K., he proceeded to work himself 
into a state of mind, from which he did not recover for 
half an hour at least. It was suggested by a friend who 
encountered him on one of these occasions that he smoke 
a cigar and soothe himself. 

“What, sir! Smoke?” exclaimed Smith. “I never 
smoked a cigar in my life. An idle, wasteful habit, sir.” 

From 8 o'clock till noon it was one continuous “hustle.” 

He dictated his letters at a gallop—chopping all his Eng- 
lish—threw a word te this visitor or to that—darted to the 
telephone with a “Who's this?” before his mouth was to 
the receiver—scolded vehemently if there was the least 
delay—rushed back to his desk, yelling orders to the 
clerks, then on a sudden thought dashed into the street 
and went flying in one direction or another—returned out 
of breath and perspiring, threw off his coat, flung him- 
self into his chair and pitched in once more. 
_ The noon hour he dreaded, for he knew that he must 
interrupt his labors to eat. Why can’t we eat and work 
at the same time? he would ask himself; or, Why do we 
have to eat at all? He thought seriously whether it would 
not be possible to invent some device whereby the stomach 
could be opened and filled from the side. What a blessing 
—what a saving of time—that would be! Though obliged 
to give it up, as far as opening the stomach was con- 
cerned, he partially solved the problem by going to a 
“quick lunch” resort, where he made two bites of a sand- 
wich and a piece of pie and away. 

His afternoon was even more strenuous than his morn- 
ing, and when he arrived home he was fagged out. At 
dinner he gorged himself to make up for his meager 
breakfast and lunch, and was stupid as a cow thereafter in 
consequence. If his wife proposed the theater, or a ball, 
he would beg to be left alone, and usually was while she 
went out with “cousin Charlie.” For an hour or two he 
would dawdle over financial reports, or stock market 
quotations, and then drop off to sleep like a serpent that 
had swallowed a goat, his slumbers being visited by the 
most horrible nightmares. 

Ten years of this began to tell on him, so at his doc- 
tor’s imperative order, he took a vacation of a week. (His 
doctor wanted him to make it a month, but he wouldn’t 
hear of it.) Away he went, therefore, promising himself 
to leave his business behind, as per prescription, but it 
was no use. He did nothing but think of it all day and 
fret and worry and bore himself to death. Whether on 
water or on land, fishing or golfing, it was all one. What’s 
the good of wasting time with a fool line, or a fool ball? 
he would say. When his week was up he shouted for 
sheer joy and returned to harness, vowing that he would 
never again get out of it. 

For the present we will leave him and turn to Jones. 

Agreeably to his motto, Jones had evolved a very differ- 
ent scheme of life. When he awoke he did not jump 
feverishly out of bed, but lay for a while smiling over the 
recollection of his dreams, or just “soaking,” as the 
schoolboys say; and if, perchance, he closed his eyes 
again, it didn’t at all matter. Breakfast was always at his 
orders, and he ate the meal deliberately while reading his 
morning paper. This usually afforded him much occasion 
for amusement. It was the record of the daily human 
comedy. After breakfast, instead of rushing to the ele- 
vated station to catch a train, he set out leisurely to’ walk 
down town. At the office he left the attendance of clerks 
and all such matters to a trusted subordinate. “I never 
bother with details,” said Jones. Consequently he had a 
good deal of spare time on his hands, which he employed 
in talking and laughing with friends who called. He 
smoked a mild cigar in the morning and another in the 
afternoon, and once in a while he would leave the office 
with some bosom friend and come back looking particu- 
larly contented and jolly. From which it was argued by 
peeping Tom, the “wise guy” of the office—but no matter. 
His lunch he usually spent an hour over, and he always 
had a soup, a cut of roast or boiled, and a vegetable. In 
the afternoon he took things dead easy—was out in the 
open air much, but yet not idle. At 4 o’clock promptly 
he started for home—again on “shank’s mare.” Before 
dinner he bowled for an hour. After that meal, which was 
as sensible and as sensibly partaken of as his lunch, he 
read Forest AND STREAM for a good digestion. Twice a 
week he Went to some play or other amusement with the 
wife of his bosom (who was never known to indulge in 
one little nagging word—so true it is that good nature in 
the hushand begetteth return in the wife). During 
the other evenings of the week he played whist, or chess 
(he drew the line at ping pong) or read some breezy 
works of adventure. 

But what Jones did especially was this: Every now and 
then he went off on a little sporting tour. In the spring 
he went a-fishing, in the smmer he went a-golfing or 
a-sailing, and in the fall he went a-hunting. Oh, the 
pleasant hours he spent in contact with nature! What joy 
it was to play and land a great silvery trout, or make a 
straight drive, or reef a mainsail in a blow, or stop a 

rtridge on the wing! And what joy to drink in the 
Fresh air, bask in the sun and revel in the manifold 
beauties of nature! And then what a store of health he 
was laying aie his lungs grew — his stomach 

w strong, his sinews grew supple, his eye grew clear 
and hin skin grew brown and luminous! Talk of the 
gare Soe! They wére not in it with Jones’ store. 
ppy Jones! : 
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‘is said that they carried on a 


Now the reader is to know that Smith and Jones had 

nh boys together, but had drifted apart on the ocean 

of life. It happened thirty long years ago after this event 

that the two quondam friends ran across each other. 

Neither did Smith recognize Jones, nor Jones Smith, but a 

mere chance discovered them to each other. Smith was 

being helped into an invalid chair, and Jones, passing at 

the time and seeing his feebleness, with his usual good 
nature went to assist the attendant. 

“Sir,” said Smith, in a weak emasculated voice, “you 
are very kind. It would give me pleasure to know your 
name.” 

“My name is Jones,” said Jones. 

“Jones, Jones,’ repeated the invalid, “any relation to 
the family of that name of Spring Valley?” 

“Rather,” said Jones, “the worthy Ephraim was my 
parent.” 

“Is it possible?” exclaimed the invalid. “But you are 
surely jesting. Ephraim had no son who could look so- 
young as you.” 

“Oh,” said Jones, “I ain’t so young. Fifty next birth- 
day, I guess.” 

“You don’t look forty,” said the invalid. And then 
ruefully: “Do you remember your old comrade, Bill 
Smith?” 

“Why, sure,” said Jones. What of him?” 

“You see him before you, Sam.” 

Jones fell back in astonishment. ‘Bhen he rushed for- 
ward and grasped the invalid’s hand. 

“I’m so sorry,” he cried, “to see you like this, Bill. 
What has done it?” 

Smith leaned back in his clair wearily, like a broken 
man. 

“Making a million,” he answered, with a sigh. 

Francis Moonan. 


Camp-Fire Flickerings from the 
Miami Valley. 


Wo does not love to look back over the receding 
years and recall to his mind stories of the old days, days 
when the red hunter pitched his wigwam on the banks 
of the lonely rivers and the furry and antlered inhabi- 
tants roamed at will in the vast forests? Nothing is 
more enjoyable to me than to draw my chair up to the 
fireplace and listen to the stories of some old settler. 
I enjoy the acquaintance of several of these and have 
collected from them quite a number of amusing sketches 
of the frontier, a few of which I will now relate. 

At one time the early settlers of Dayton, O., were 
dependent upon the Kentucky settlers for salt. This nec- 
essary article was always brought from Kentucky by 
way of the old Mad River Trail. It was always put up 
in great bags and carried on the back of a pack horse. 
The distance from Kentucky to Dayton was sixty miles, 
and the trip was usually made in two days. The man 
generally chosen to make the trip was David Pette- 
grew, and it was from his son that I learned the follow- 
ing laughable incident: 

It was his usual custom when stopping for the night 
to turn the pack horse loose without taking off the 
packs, but on this particular night he thought he would 
take the pack off and rearrange it, as it had been per- 
sisting all day in slipping off. 

The salt was easily gotten off and the pack saddle 
fixed securely, but when he came to put the bags on 
again he found that try as he would he could not lift 
them. Here was a predicament that, trifling as it ap- 
peared, was difficult to overcome. Again and again he 
lifted at the bags, but all to no purpose. They woutd 
not budge an inch. Then a happy idea struck him and 
he proceeded to act upon it at once. Arranging his 
bags as best he could he peeled a number of sapling, 
making ropes out of the bark with which he threw and 
tied his horse securely. He managed to throw the horse 
so that its back just fitted up to the bags. Then he 
fastened the bags to the pack saddle and cut the thongs 
with which the horse was tied. After a few unsuccess- 
ful efforts the horse gained his feet, and the difficulty 
that a few moments before seemed insurmountable, was 
overcome. 


A Beaver Skin for a Smell of Whisky. 


One of the chief articles of barter used by the early 
traders was whisky. The Indian would pay big prices 
for a drink of “firewater,” often neglecting the wants 
of himself and family to get the coveted article. In fact, 
a trader who did not carry it could not remain long in 
the business. The traders knew this and generally tried 
to accommodate the Indian with a'l he could drink, but 
one time a certain party drank all the whisky themselves 





‘ before the Indian country was reached. They knew 


what the consequences would be, but their appetite for 
liquor was too strong to be resisted. Upon reaching 
the Indian country they realized that they would have 
serious difficulty in dealing with the redskins, but, never- 
theless, they unpacked their goods and attempted to 
trade without any liquor. Indian after Indian came up 
with rich packs of fur and everyone uttered a smothered 
“ugh” and walked away when he found that he could 
not get “firewater.” At length some one hit upon the 
plan of telling the Indians a monstrous lie. He told 
them that the man that made the whisky was dead and 
that no one else knew how to make it, but as they had 
always liked “firewater” so well ghe had saved the flasks 
in which it had been kept in order that they might at 
least get a smell of the beloved liquid once more. The 
traders then insisted that for each smell out of the flask 
the Indian must give one beaver skin or other skins of 
equal value. The demands were complied with, and it 
: ; thriving business as long as 
they remained in the country. It is needless to say, 
however, that the traders never ventured among those 
Indians again after the cheat was found out. 


A Farm for a Barrel of Whisky. 
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which he moved, whisky was not only expensive but 
scarce as well, and none of it suited his taste. The old 
‘man longed for some of his own old time liquor. It 
happened that Fox had a barrel nearly full of this same 
man’s make that had in some way been carried into 
the wilds. He offered to sell it to the old man and 
jokingly said that if he hadn’t the money to spare his 
farm would be accepted in its place. Imagine his sur- 

rise when the offer was accepted. The farm was quite 
ste and. is now worth thousands of dollars, but 
whisky was considered far more valuable at that time, 
especia!ly to a retired whisky maker. 


Another Whisky Story. 


In crder to show how highly “tanglefoot” was valued 
by the early Buckeye settlers, I will tell another circum- 
stance of a like character. Years ago when Ohio was a 
howling wilderness a family of settlers emigrated from 
the East and sought a home in the lonely wilds. Among 
their possessions were several pigs with which they in- 
tended to stock their clearing. They also had with them 
several jugs of whisky which were carried on a horse’s 
back. As they were journeying along one day the jugs 
in some way became cracked and the contents began 
to rapidly leak away. A family council was quickly held 
and the affair decided. They had no other vessel into 
which to put it, and so they concluded that the only 
way was to kill the pigs and convert their skins into a 
kind of skin bottle. The pigs were almost invaluable 
to them, but the liquor was more so. As they were 
obliged to sacrifice one or the other, they decided in 
favor of the whisky. Their plan was quickly carried 
out, and in a little while the skins which had formed a 
covering for the pigs were converted into leather whisky 


bottles. 
A Rattlesnake Story. 


We all know that in the early days our river bottoms 
were only dense swamps and that each spring the coun- 
try was submerged by the freshets. This caused’ the 
pioneers to settle on the high lands bordering the river 
valleys. This was very inconvenient, for the nearby 
swamps were the home of fevers and reptiles. That it 
required real grit to live in those days is shown by the 
following. Two boys were one day working in a field 
on the edge of a swamp when one was bitten in the hand 
by a large rattler. Of course they were badly frightened, 
but the uninjured one retained his presence of mind and 
did the only thing he could to save his companion’s 
life. Ordering his friend to lay -his hand upon a stump 
near by he severed it with a well directed blow with an 
ax. It was a desperate remedy, but it saved his friend’s 
life, as no medical aid was to be had. 


The First Cabin Floor in Cincinnati. 


In the latter part of the eighteenth century a man 
named William Vandiveer (the writer’s great-grand- 
father) left his home in Delaware and crossed the moun- 
tains to the headwaters of the Ohio River, where he 
made a flatboat and descended that stream to Cincin- 
nati, where he proposed to make his future home. He 
erected a cabin out of the lumber of his raft, using the 
bottom of the boat for his floor. This was the first 
floored cabin in the “Queen City of the West.” Later 
this man led a party of emigrants to the newly settled 
hamlet of Dayton. It is also said that this was the first 
wagon train to arrive in that city. Some years after 
he built a mill at Franklin on the Great Miami and 
there did a flourishing business. The old structure stood 
through the blasts of many a year until the exceedingly 
high water of the spring of 1808 carried it away. 

Such are the many tales of the past that are afloat 
in the Miami Valley. The Indians, the pioneers and the 
game have disappeared, but a memory of their deeds 
will always remain. CLARENCE VANDIVEER. 





Alatuyal History. 
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Tame Ruffed Grouse. 


Hupson, N. Y., July 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Much has been said and written about domesticating the 
ruffed grouse, and if I remember correctly, Jay Bee came 
the nearest to it; but for taming this bird, I think that 
Mrs. M. McKenna is in the lead. 

Some two months ago Mr. McKenna said: “Come 
over and see our tame partridge and get a picture.” Then 
he told me that in the early spring a partridge came near 
the house (which is in a Prove) and they threw out some 
crumbs, which she picked up, and the next day she came 
again, and continued to come, and finally came two and 
three times each day. 

One day they noticed the bird looked larger and darker, 

‘and on close inspection found that it was not the same 
bird, but another, which proved to be the cock bird, as 
both the cock and hen bird came up the next day. 

I drove over several times, but she did not come until 
after I had started for home. I guess she smelt the 
camera. One afternoon I went pr d, if necessary, to 
~ all night, and to take a flashlight if she did not come 
earlier. I sat down to the table for supper about 6:30. 
About 6:45 they said, “Come.” I dropped napkin, supper 
and all, and started for the cottage, and there sat Mrs. 
McK. on the door step and the bird was picking up pieces 
of apple and eating out of her hand. 

There were three members of the family present. I 
stood in a doorway about eight feet from the bird, and at 
last stepped out. As soon as she saw me she straightened 
up her neck, with Twit, twit, twit, and walked away. 

This bird has come into the kitchen while the dog was 
lying on the floor and several members of the family have 
been present; has jumped’on the window sill and never 
shown fear. Last Sunday it was very rainy all day, and 
she came to the house twice and was fed. 

Now if the rainy weather does not kill all the young, we 

be least surprised to see this old cock 
ot ee Sens See peeoe. Se $0, Fe Bente 0 be fed and 
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Can the Rattlesnake Poison Itself? 


Str: Louis; -Mo., July 7—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In describing the capture of a rattlesnake, Coahoma says: 
“In his contortions in the effort to get away, the fangs 
were forced into the snake’s lower jaw, so as to produce 
a free flow of blood, but he did not appear to suffer any 
harm from his self-inflicted wounds. This is a mystery, 
as it seems to be a well-attested fact that the injection of 
a snake’s venom into its own veins is fatal to him.” 

There is a conflict of authorities on this point. Miss 
Hopley, in her book on “Snakes,” quotes Dr. E. Nichol- 
son, of Madras, to the effect that venomous serpents can, 
and sometimes do, kill themselves with their own venom. 
She says that the keeper of the reptile house of the Lon- 
don Zoological Garden has known poisonous snakes to 
die from bites inflicted by others of their own species. 
Yet she cites other instances to the contrary. 

Dr. Weir Mitchell, who is our best authority on the 





MRS, M’KENNA’S TAME GROUSE. 


venom of American snakes, says positively: “The deadly 
apothecary does not succumb to his own drugs. I have 
over and over injected under the skin of a rattlesnake its 
own venom, or that of a moccasin, or of another crotalus, 
but in no case have I seen a death result.” 

Not long ago I saw a large rattlesnake that, after be- 
ing wounded by a stone thrown by one of our party, 
struck its fangs so deeply into its body that we had 
trouble in extricating them. The ssnake’s back was 
broken by the stone, but it lived half a day, and its death, 
so far as we could judge, resulted from the broken back 
alone. There was no swelling where it had struck itself. 

Can any of your readers give me details of a case of 
snake bite treated by hypodermic injection of a saturated 
solution of potassium permanganate, as recommended by 
Weir Mitchell? I have carried the apparatus for such 
treatment, but, fortunately, have had no occasion to use it. 
It was recently swept overboard, with my other duffle, in 
a skiff wreck on the Mississippi. 

Horace KepHart. 


The Bobolink’s Song. 


WE have had two versions by Mr. Charles Hallock of 
the bobolink’s song. Mr. H. H. Thompson sends this to 
Mr. Hallock as another version: 

“John Gillet, John Gillet, scour the kettle, scour the kettle; 
scour it clean.” 


Hartrorp, Mich.—Editor Forest and Stream: Inclosed 


please find a good rendition of the bobolink’s song, clipped 
from our paper. SuLLIvAN Cook. 





Weary of the palaver of the politicians, suppose you 
go up on Belle Isle any bright day and listen to the bobo- 
links. : 

This is the month of the bobolink, and as he breasts 
the wind and darts over the green fields, Bob sings a 
riotous song, which, by the way, he stole from the robin, 
the field sparrow, the little wren and others, too, breathing. 
into the fragments the very essence of summer time. 

Swarms of warblers dart and dip carrying their glad 
cries through the deep green woods, but Bob pipes as 
though specially commissioned to outdo, in sweetness at 
least, if not in variety, all the woodland songsters. 

Many critics regard him as the finest singer that comes 
to Michigan. Pertaps he says, in his impish way: 

My wife! My wife! 

I sing to you! 

Mrs. Link! Mrs, Link! 
Mrs. Bob-o-Link! 

Queen! Queen! 

June’s here! June’s here! 
Let’s frolic over the wheat! 


This free translation is the best the writer could make, 
but if you try to put in words the spirit of another of his 
outbursts, you find yourself watching him as he swings 
cn a tuft of tall grass, and imagine that he is saying some- 
thing like this: 

Blubber-dubber-snipper-snapper-snee! 
Mrs. Link, to thee! To thee! 
Fe-fi-fofum-fee! 

Snicker-a-mar-ee! 


Bob’s as black as tar, except for his white collar and 
white cap, and his wings are shaded with fine golden 
seams. He’s a plump, saucy beauty who sometimes sings: 

Single! Twingle Kerdingle! 
Lrise! -I riset 
' To the skies! The skies! 


Up, up he goes, over the open meadow, all green like a 
wavy sea; the sunlight sparkles on the dewy grasses and 
the rapturous song makes rare music for tired city ears. 

Poor Bob! His fate, alas, is shared by many human 
beings. In the springtime of life he offers every promise 
of a happy, successful career, but as time passes, he 
grows lazier and lazier, and finally flies to the rice fields 
of South Carolina, where he makes a living without any 
trouble whatsoever, becoming more and more confirmed 
in his indolence, until along comes the gunners and bring 
him to the ground. 

In ‘the market he masquerades as a plump reed bird. 
Perhaps he died in time, for long before that, his once 
musical voice degenerated into a sorry croak. Good for- 
tune proved too much for him, and when he found the 
rice fields so rich for the mere plundering, he even forgot 
to practice his notes and his last glory was soon gone. 
The precious imp of the Michigan fields become the fat 
dumpling of the rice fields; and that’s ‘the last of ous 
Bob whose riotous song was the envy of all the Michi- 
gan woodland. 





Alexander Dumas on Snakes. 


From the Page. 


WHEN M. de Villemessant was founding Le Grand 
Journal he wrote to Dumas asking for his‘ assistance. 
Dumas at once prepared a romance in six volumes. In 
the meantime the editor asked him for some articles or 
causeries which wer€ to be published immediately. “TI 
have the very thing!” cried Dumas. “I was just about 
to start on a whole series about snakes.” “On snakes?” 
“Yes. I have the entire subject at m fingers’ ends. I 
spent half my life studying them. There’s not a soul 
who knows anything about the dear, interesting little 
creatures. You will find it will be a great success—this 
article.” The editor, half-convinced, agreed to accept this 
article “on snakes,” saying to himself: “After all, Dumas 
is very likely to hit on something effective.” “If you 
want a little cash in advance, you can draw on me.” “I 
have plenty,” said Dumas, “for the first time in my life 
I confess; but still, I really have enough.” They parted, 
and the editor returned to his office. On arriving there 
he found Alexandre’s secretary waiting for him with the 
following paper ready signed: “Received the sum of 
fifteen napoleons on account of my story. A hearty 
squeeze of the hand. A. D.” The next day the secretary. 
arrived with the first feuilleton, and a letter which ran: 
“My dear friend: Be kind enough to hand the bearer 
the sum of nine napoleons. A. D.” The very same even- 
ing came a dispatch from Havre: “On receipt of this 
please send twenty napoleons to my lodging at Krascati. 
A thousand thanks. A. D.” An hour later came another: 
“My Dear Boy: I should have said thirty, not twenty, 
naps. You are my best friend. The feuilleton is on the 
road. A. Dumas.” 

The finale of this capital story is no less characteristic. 
The feuilleton arrived by post the following day, and was 
found to contain exactly four lines of Dumas’ compositign 
—two at the beginning and two at the end of the paper. 
Thus it ran: “I copy from my good friend, Dr, Revoil, 
the following particulars about snakes.” Then came a 
long essay on that subject, all copied out in his own neat 
handwriting, and closed by this original remark: “In my 
next I will deal with the boa constrictor, the most curi- 
ous of all the snakes.” 





The Opossum as a Chicken Thief. 


Hype Park, Mass., June 17.—In answer to a request 
for information a few weeks since in Forest AND STREAM, 
as to whether or no opossums would kill chickens, I would 
say, though I have no actual proof, I think I have enough 
evidence against “Bro’ ’Possum” to justify a poultry 
raiser in considering him a suspicious character. 

In Seffner, Fla., in March of this year, I killed two 
opossums near a hen yard owned by a friend, who had, a 
week or two before that, killed one mside the same in- 
closure. 

To-day I have received a letter from a young son of 
the friend mentioned above. In it he says: “One night a 
*possum came and broke into the coop and took thirty 
chickens.” They had about one hundred chickens hatched 
in March, and as many more in April. 

Marx E. Nose. 


Ducks Breeding in New York. 


Watertown, Jefferson County, N. Y.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Reports from different parts of the county 
show that ducks are nesting here in large numbers. Geo. 
E. Bull, of Rural Hill, reports five pairs of wood ducks 
and a pair of Canada geese nesting near his place. Reports 
from Perch Lake and the lakes around Theresa and Red- 
wood, show an unusually large number of wood duck, 
mallard, black duck and teal. Even along our lake front 
and the St. Lawrence River, where we met the greatest 
opposition, the sportsmen are reconciled, claiming that 
they had the best shooting last fall that they ever had, 
and that the ducks bred there last year, and that more 
ducks are staying here this year than last. 

W. H. Tautzrr. 


A Huntsman’s Grave. 


Moke than a touch of old-world romance was displayed 
at the funeral, the other day, of Prince Albert of Sach- 
sen-Altenburg. After the service at the church of Ser- 
rahn the coffin was placed on a hearse, and the proces- 
sion went slowly toward the forest, where, in accordance 
with the last wishes of the Prince, a so-called huntsman’s 
grave had been dug under an old beech tree. When the 
mourners were all assembled the lid was taken from the 
coffin, and the body, wrapped in a white satin shroud 
covered with fir twigs, was taken out and placed in the 
grave, which was four yards deep and lined with green 
boughs. Then the prayers of the dead were said. the 
grave was filled with earth, and a simple white wooden 
cross was planted on the mound as the only sign of the 
spot where the forest-lover’s dust bad been given back 
to the dust—Westminster Review. 
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Game Bag snd Gon. 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forzst anp Srream. r 


On the Meadows. 


“While sitting in my blind alone, 

Just watching my decoys, 

I feel the subtle ecstasy 
Of all a hunter’s joys; 

All careless of the world’s affairs, 
Nor to its ways inclined, 

I envy not a soul on earth, 
While sitting in the blind.” 





F. C. Riest. 


Whoever has heard the shrill whistle of the yellow-leg, 
when, when-when-when, and seen the noisy sociable 
birds come circling down from the clouds in response to 
a skillful imitation of their own call; has watched them 
jostle and hurry their companions in their efforts to join 
the delusive flock of decoys, so peacefully standing in 
the meadow pond, and then, alas, yielding to the ab- 
original instinct that all possess, has raised up and 
poured the contents of both barrels into the unsuspect- 
ing ranks, well he knows by the sweet joy of experience 
the sport snipe shooting affords. 

When the breezes of August are sweeping in from old 
ocean, bringing comfort and coolness with them, the 
wanderer by the bay-side will see flocks of little snipe, 
the oxeye and teeter-rail, running busily along the 
beach, now hastening after the receding wave that has 
laid bare a tempting morsel, then scurrying back, pur- 
sued by a dangerous billow that threatens to overwhelm 
them; piping a shrill iittle note of welcome to the strag- 
gler off in the distance, and if the observer approaches 
too closely, rising on wings that seem ridiculouly out 
of proportion to their diminutive bodies, and flying away 
from the unwelcome intruder, alighting again maybe a 
hundreds yards up the beach, where they once more re- 
sume their interrupted feast. 

Presently a flock of blackbreasts will swing past, bound 
for a distant sandbar from which the tide has fallen, 
giving note to a sweet, wailing whistle, easy to imitate, 
but difficult to illustrate or describe with the pen. Great 
plump fellows, these, fattened by many an unlucky 
shrimp, sand worm or some other small marine creature 
that forms their daily, if not hourly, diet, for the black- 
breasted plover is a voracious bird, seldom if ever 
neglecting the oppo.tunity of securing some choice mor- 
sel, such as are found on the flats or sandbars of the 
bays. 

Then, if the stroller leaves the bay-side and continues 
his course across the meadows, he will hear the clear 
whistle of the yellow-leg calling from his feeding place 
by the edge of some shallow pond to a companion just 
discernible among the clouds, and as he slowly de- 
scends, his answering whistle drifts to the earth and is 
once more replied to by the relative in the pond. 

’Twas in the early fall, not so many years ago, that 
one of the largest flights of snipe, particularly large 
and small yellow-legs, that had ever flown along old 
Long Island’s sea-girt shore, was welcomed by sports- 
men from Coney Island to Montauk Point. When the 
tidings of this wonderful flight reached my ears, business 
was forgotten, the catboat hastily provisioned, gunning 
box, shells, gun and all the other paraphernalia neces- 
sary for comfort shipped, and the staunch little craft was 
headed across the bay for an island in the center of 
which lay a most attractive pond, surrounded by the salt 
meadows. 

The day’s flight was over when I reached my objective 
point, a little cove in the island, where the anchor was 
thrown overboard for the night; only a few of those 
nocturnal wanderers, quawks, were swinging in clumsy 
flight across the meadows, breaking the silence with 
their harsh cries, while off in the distance the bright 
beacon of the Fire Island light glimmered cheerfully. 
Lulled to sleep by the ceaseless beat of the surf upon the 
beach and the gentle rocking of the boat, I slept the sleep 
of the bayman, calm and deep, refreshing to both body 
and mind. 

Before daybreak I was awakened by the weird, noisy 
screeching of the gulls, and hastened to prepare the 
morning meal, which was finished with the utmost dis- 
patch, and then, equipped with long rubber boots, a 
gunning coat and cap of brown canvas and a heavy 
sweater—{for the mornings have a sharp, penetrating chill 
which made thick clothing indispensable—with gun, 
decoys and bag of shells deposited in the bottom of my 
sharpie, and gunning box in tow, I pushed off for the 
island. Upon reaching it, I pulled the sharpie up in the 
sedge beyond reach of the tide and proceeded to drag 
the box to the edge of the pond, where it was nicely 
hidden in a tall bunch of grass. Then I set out the de- 
coys, forty of them, all painted and shaped in close imi- 
tatior of the yellow-leg, in front of the box, and in the 
shallow waters of the pond. How natural they looked in 
the dim morning light, with heads all pointing to wind- 
ward and some tilted at an angle suggestive of feeding, 
No wonder they fool the live birds. Why, I declare! If 
I hadn’t put that one in that bunch of grass not over 
three minutes ago I would not believe it was anything 
but the genuine article. 

Hark! What was that sound I heard off in the east? 
There it is again!’ A faint whistle—when-when! Yel- 
low-legs sure enough. 

I scurried back to the box, and pulling out a couple 
of shells from the hundred odd that swelled the canvas 
bag, I jammed them into the gun and then stretched at 
full length on the hay that covered the bottom of that 
coffin-shaped creation, built of the lightest wood for 
convenience in dragging it across the meadows, and 
dignified by the name gunning box. 

For a moment I lay there, then, so close that I was 
startled into the belicf that the bird was in the stool, I 
once more heard the shrill whistle, thrice repeated. 
Peeping over the edge of the box, I saw the fellow that 
had so disturbed my equanimity, not in the stool, but 


winging his way in easy circles from the hei above. 
en, when-when-when, I whistled, with a longing 
accent that was seemingly not lost by the g 
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object of my solicitude. With an answering note, he 
set his graceful wings and came scaling into the stool. 

Just a moment, and then came my time. When those 
yellow-tinged legs were outstretched in preparation for 
alighting, I rose in the box, gun to shoulder and éye 
glancing along the rib.. Then that indefinable something 
that tells the shooter when his weapon is pointed at the 
proper spot, whispered in my ear, and the ready finger~ 
pressed the trigger. 

Too late, old fellow. That upward jump was not 
speedy enough, the No. tos did their work cleanly, and 
the first bird of the day lay on his back in the water, 
rising and falling on the little ripples, caused by the 
freshening breeze. . 

Old Sol was now peeping at me over the sand dunes 
of the nearby beach, and as I waded out to pick up the 
dead bird I thought I could see a smile of approval on 
his somewhat dim but rapidly brightening countenance. 

How the snipe flew that day! e little sixteen was 
never idle, and my heap of game gave abundant evidence 
of its prowess. lock after flock of vellow-legs swung 
into the stool and paid toll for their hardihood. A 
belated blackbreast, hastening after a flock of relatives 
that had gone before, came scaling over the decoys, but 
before the smoky haze cleared away, a resounding splash 
told of another victim. , 

Misses were by no means scarce, but they, too, were 
to be expected, for the man that always kills was not 
lying in the box, only a chap who was perfectly satisfied 
with an average three of five. 

Off in the distance I heard the pill-will-willet, pill- 
will-willet of the bird whose whistle proclaims his name, 
and presently, against the blue sky, four specks, rapidly 
growing larger, caught my expectant eye, 

Get down, old man! The sight of your hat brim would 
alarm these sharp-eyed tattlers, wary and wise in the 
tricks of man. Flat on your back in the box, and wait! 
Just one calling whistle. That's sufficient., They see 
the painted 4mitations of their species, and on tireless 
wings fly easily over the meadows, low down and headed 
directly ‘at the pond. 

What! Not coming! For the leader suddenly shoots 
into the air, closely followed by his three companions. 

Keep stiil! If that restive head had not bohbed up 
so prominently-they would have surely stooled. Now 
they mount higher and higher until they look like mere 
dots against the background of fleecy clouds. 

Where is that little lead whistle that every snipe 
shooter should carry? Oh, yes! Just where it always 
is, snugly resting in the pocket close up to the collar of 
the coat. 

A clear call, twice repeated, and an answer floats down 
from the heights above. Once more it is sounded, and 
the little dots, seemingly an infinite distance away, begin 
slowly circling, gradually increasing their orbit, until 
once more the varying colors of their plumage may be 
distinguished—the buff and white that marks this visitor 
to our coasts. 

Stretch out on the hay and stay there, grasping the 
gun with eager hands and longing, but hardly daring, to 
peep at the near-by game. 

Suddenly there is the whir of swiftly moving wings, 
and over the box flash four shadowy somethings that 
a moment later proclaim their reality by splashing down 
in the water among the stools. There they are, with 
heads upraised, alarmed at their own daring, and seem- 
ingly about to leave the suspicious looking spot. 

Take that one just in the act of rising. Good! He’s 
down! Quick! And a sharp report sounds the death 
knell of two others not a foot apart and just clear of the 
water. 

No use hurrying to get another shell in, my dear 
boy, the survivor is already a hundred yards away and 
raipdly increasing the distance between him and the de- 
ceiving decoys. Retrieve the three lying in the water 
and get back to the box, for a faint whistle warns you 
of the approach of the other game. And the three willet, 
the largest birds of the snipe family thar fly along our 
coast, were added to the pile lying in the foot of the gun- 
ning box. 

And so it went, with only a short intermission at mid- 
day; snipe constantly in sight, flying in flocks, large and 
small, across the salty meadows, while to the east and 
west there sounded the faint reports of guns. Evidently 
I was not the only one enjoying the pleasure provided 
by the migrating birds. 

The sun had long been down before I gathered up 
my decoys and returned to the boat, happy and con- 
tented with such a bag as I have often dreamt about, but 
never thought would have the good fortune to secure. 
Oft-times I have been out and come back without put- 
ting. my gun to shoulder, but to-day my shell bag was 
empty and my shoulder aching from the continuous 
shooting. 

As I mused the words of a poem straggled through 
my brain: 

“In spite of all the boomin’, it will never seem the same; 
And the devil take a country that hasn’t any game.” 


Terse and to the point, somewhat forcible in its declara- 
tion, but agreeing perfectly with a sportsman’s views, 
for what would a country be where game was not an 
existing reality, and the gun lay idle year after year, not 
wearing, but rusting out? F. Artuur PARTRIDGE. 


Connecticut Quail and Deer. 


Essex, Conn., July 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: It 
is quite a good sign of the times to mark that the Bob 
White in this locality are more plentiful than they have 
been for years. My father, a man of fifty-six, says he 
never knew them to be thicker, and this seems to be the 
verdict of all those who take an interest in this: most 
desirable game bird. 

I am pleased to state, too, that deer are also on the in- 
crease. Although I have never had the pleasure of see- 
ing one in a wild state, several of my friends, whose word 
is authentic, have. Only this morning one was seen by 
Earl Stannard while he was on his way from Westbrook 
to this place. 

Let us hope that the laws pertaining to the welfare of 
our game may be rigidly enforced, and that in a few years 
we may have a veritable sportsmen’s paradise in this 

Congecticut. 


thickly settled State of 
Grorce W. Comstock. 





More Rifle Talk. 

Spracce, Ont., June 30.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
have been a reader of your most interesting paper. for 
‘many years and am always especially attracted by the 
articles which appear in it from time to time anent guns 
and rifles. When I first became a subscriber—years 
ago—the controversy was “Muzzle versus Breech.” Then 
a strong agitation was started in favor of a repeater 
with a stronger action and shooting heavier charges 
than then employed (my .45-85 Bullard is now in a 
gunsmith’s shop for sale), and when the manufacturers 
acceded to this: Behold the era of smokeless powder 
and small caliber! Then it was black powder versus 
smokeless, the advocates of the former, dilating on the 
danger of the extreme range of the bullets projected 
by the latter, the slight effect in shocking power pos- 
sessed by full-mantled ones, and the mangled condition 
of the game hit by the soft-nose! 

Now, the cry is for wider calibers and more powder 
—smokeless, of course. It may surprise some of your 
readers to learn that such rifles have been made in Eng- 
land, now for at least two years, in double and single 
barrels, The former weighs from 10 pounds 12 ounces 
to 12 pounds, and the latter from 9 pounds up. The 
caliber is .45, and the charge 70 grains Cordite, or an 
equivalent of Rifleite. 

However, for my part, I cannot see any inducement 

for American arms companies to make these hand-can- 
non. -They would have a very small sale, as their only 
use would be in the hands of the comparatively few in- 
dividuals who hunt moose and grizzly bear, and they, 
as . rule, can afford to pay the price of the imported ar- 
ticle. 
_ As to what really constitutes the best rifle for moose. 
it must to a great extent depend upon the physique of 
the hunter. One man can carry ten or eleven pounds 
around all day without more effort than another can six 
or seven. Were the latter to invest in a heavy rifle, he 
would find that, perhaps, when after a long tramp he 
had come upon his game, his tired muscles would fail 
him as he put his gun to his shoulder, and the muzzle 
would wobble to such an extent that the bullet would 
fly far wide of the mark, and consequently the “knock 
down and stay down” qualities of that particular weapon 
would be of no avail; while with one suited to his 
strength, although of much less power, he would have 
been able to score a hit, and if a repeater, have the 
— to send in several more if necessary, and so make 
a kill. 

To me it seems immaterial whether one bags his game 
at one shot or with four! Certainly, it is much more 
satisfactory to kill cleanly; but when a man has a re- 
peater, the temptation to keep on shooting, so long as 
his game is up and getting away, is irresistible, and I 
fancy that many of the accounts of the killing of moose, 
in which we read—“It took four shots to down him, 
etc.,” are simply from this reason. Not that the first 
shot was not a fatal one, but having others in reserve, 
they were also fired. 

For myself, I am what most of your readers would 
call a gun crank. I have a passion for collecting fire- 
arms, not old ones for curios, but the newest things out, 
and when I cannot shoot at the things which walk and 
fly—and by these I mean those classed as game, and 
most assuredly nothing else—I take a lot of solid satis- 
faction in targeting my rifles, moving the sights until 
they are exactly fitted for me. 

_When I cannot even do that, I take a delight in rub- 
bing them up and handling them. 

Now, in this collection I have four rifles, any one of 
which I think a man could not be far wrong with if he 
took it after moose. One, an 8-m. Mannlicher, light, 
quickly loaded, of extreme accuracy and throwing a bul- 
let with tremendous force; another, a .45-70 extra light, 
take down, Winchester. This rifle is sighted. for smoke- 
less powder, and while I cannot do the shooting with it 
I can with the others, it is accurate enough for big game 
and strikes with force. The recoil is wonderfully light 
for weight of rifle, considering the load it shoots. 

My next is one of the new Winchester .32’s. It is one 
of the most accurate weapons I ever put to my shoul- 
der and an extremely pleasant rifle to shoot. I had it 
only sighted for smokeless powder, as what is the use 
of being able to use also the .32-40 black powder cart- 
ridge? ‘It is too powerful for small game, such as squir- 
rels, partridge, etc., and it is only for these that light 
charges are required. In this respect an “adaptor,” such 
as is used in England, is the only practical way to use 
small charges for small gamé. This is a sort of false 
chamber which fits into the breech of rifle, and which 
is itself chambered for a short cartridge, taking a bullet 
same size as the service one (I mean, of course, in diame- 
ter) but light, and driven by only a few grains of smoke- 
less. The adaptor slips into and out of chamber easily, 
and up to its limited range the cartridge is very 
accurate. 

My last big-game gun is, I think, the most perfect 
all round weapon one can get. It is a double-barrel 
hammerless by Greener, barrels 26 inches long, made of 
wrought steel. The right barrel is rifled and shoots the 
.303 British service cartridge, and the left is what 

Greener calls a “rifle choke” of 20 bore. No groovings 
are at all visible. It shoots shot beautifully, and with 
round ball is accurate up to 150 yards. Its weight is 
just 7% pounds. 

I have never, so far, had an opportunity to use it on 
big game, but have no fear of failure on its part when 
the time comes. That .303 cartridge is a very powerful 
one, and when one of those 20-bore bullets strikes a 
moose it is bound to make a hole. 

For balance, workmanship and general handiness it 
is superior to any repeater I have yet seen. : 

Can any of your readers tell me their experience with 
one of the “Lee straight pull” rifles, caliber .236? 

I have one—abeauty—made to order by the Winches- 
ter people, but so far as shooting is concerned its bul- 


4 T to bane 8 ane eee to be — i. each 
s neighbor t may my fault, doubt 
it, owing to the fact of being able to do tolerably well 
with the other rifles. However, I would be obliged if 
someone who has used one, on game preferably, would 
state what it can do. at 


Jury 19, 1902.] : 
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The high front sight is, in any case, a drawback. Why 
cannot the manufacturers get. the height in front by 
angling up to it gradually, as is done in foreign rifles, 
instead of sticking up an unsupported barn-door? 

Expense, I suppose—but the few dollars extra it 
would cost would, I am sure, be gladly 


id by the 
satisfied sportsman, and so many Mausers, Mannlichers, 
et al, would not be sold as now. fe 

LERT. 


‘Concerning Thrills. 


.Editor Forest and Stream: : 

I HAVE been very much interested in several articles 
by Didymus. He talks right. He seems to be my 
kind of a gentleman sportsman, not sporting man, 
though he may be that also. It would not be anything 
against him. I never killed an elk or moorse, but I 
trapped it some time in the northern wilds of Wiscon- 
sin in the 50’s and lived on the product of my gun, kill- 
ing many deer, wolves and wildcats, sometimes because 
I had to. But for genuine sport—by sport I mean 
following out the instincts of a true sportsman—give 
me a good dog and the stubble or variegated field. 
There is something grand in following and watching 
the movements of an educated dog. As you start out of 
a brisk autumn morning, your dog is away off, in the 
exuberance of his freedom. How he ranges back and 
forth, back to you and then away almost like an An- 
tonio, his bright eyes turning to you at every turn. 
Let him go. He will be all right anon, after he has 
run off the excitement of this his first outing of the 
season. You cross that rail fence, the top rail just 
tinged with the first white frost. As you step carefully 
over you see Carlo rigid as one of the fence posts. As 
you very gingerly step up and gently nudge him with 
your knee or step before him and make a clean double, 
and you gather in your back pocket a brace of long 
bills or quail, could the satisfaction be excelled if you 
had slaughtered a lordly moose or elk? Or, say, you 
have climbed the mountain side and tracked the royal 
grouse to his lair and have made a successful bag of, 
say five out of eight or ten shots; is not that exceedingly 
happy? - You follow moose day after day, in all sorts 
of weather, and far from camp get a shot, and perhaps 
you get your quarry. A long tote through the swales 
and brush—is it fun? Not for the undersigned. As for 
shooting deer I had just as leave for the fun of the 
thing go out in a barn yard and shoot down a calf. 

My first deer I shot in the Adirondacks—it then was 
called John Brown’s tract—in 1850. We camped under 
a brush shanty about sun down at the “Old Forge’; 
and when we awakened in the morning there was a mist 
or fog hanging over the water in our front. Upon look- 
ing over the lily pads of the bayou or bay we discov- 
ered seven deer belly deep in the shallow water. I had 
my pick and dropped a three-year-old buck. I felt good 
of course, better than I have felt since in knocking over 
a deer. But was that sport? I can understand the en- 
thusiasm and true sporting element in President Roose- 
velt’s manner in his pursuit of the cougar or California 
lion. That is game worth while, and the ‘laughter of 
which is a benefit to the country at large. That is all 
right for the President and Prof. Bobo and those that 
can afford it; but for an old ’un of three score and ten 
and who has seen some life, give me a breechloader and 
a good dog among the Bob Whites on the timber 
doodles. There are certain thrills—thrills I may call 
them—that come over a shooter or small game that do 
not fit or find one of the heavier kind. I can fully ap- 
preciate Didymus’ good luck in his unexpected three 
woodcock and three grouse. That was good. He had 
twelve different thrills. 

To stop a lordly grouse as he essays to climb the 
tree tops is great; and as one hears the thud, thud of 
the beating wings on the leaves, he feels a thrill, and as 
he gathers in the magnificent bird and smoothes down 
the glassy feathers of the plump breast, ere he puts it 
away in the pocket of his shooting coat there is an- 
other and very satisfactory thrill. Dou you get that 
on a deer hunt? The last deer I shot was up in War- 
ten County, N. Y., in ’60—a nice buck. I had a flying 
crack at him about 4 o’clock P. M. on a January day. 
But I only paunched him too far back. I foolishly fol- 
lowed him too fast, not giving him time to lie down and 
get stiff before I jumped him again. It was 11 o’clock 
of a moonlight night before I was able to give him the 
coup de grace, and I was twelve miles from home. I 
gralloched him and in a few minutes had his heart 
broiling, and it was good. With a withe in his nose 
or under jaw, I drew him home on the snow, through 
those old woods, through brush, over logs, up hill and 
down dale. Was that fun and did I thrill? Not much. 
Well, hardly. No, Didymus and I are agreed, em- 
phatically, notwithstanding Dr. Ambler’s able and plaus- 
ible article. He may be one extreme while Didymus 
and Jacobstaff are the other. y 

I like these talks of brother sportsmen in Forest 
AND StREAM—the sportsmen’s journal of the world. They 
are a kind of a bond that keeps alive and up to date 
some of us “old ’uns” whose rifles or breechloaders 
hang upon the wall to be taken down, perhaps, no more. 

Give us some more. 

: JACOBSTAFF. 





A Revolutionary Arm. 


Recentty the Goshen News-Times, an Indiana paper, 
told its readers, as a bit of local news, that “Harry Toms, 
living near Benton, was in town Wednesday with a 

wine old flintlock musket bearing the date of 1807.” 
Rot satisfied with adding that the gun was still in an 
excellent state of preservation, the paper went on to 
say that the gun was carried through the Revolutionary 
War by Harry T: the great-grandfather of its present 
owner. The Milford Mail noticed the paragraph and 
asked. as a matter of information, if the News-Times 
would “explain how a man could carry through the Re- 
volutionary War a musket made in 1807.” It is not 
recorded what the News-Times man said when he read 
this comment, nor how he will reconcile the discrepancy 
in dates, u 
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A Week on the Upper Sacramento. 


My vacations are spent in fishing, and I have enjoyed a 
very pleasant outing at La Moine, Shasta county, Cal. 
This point is in its infancy as an angling resort, but 
cannot fail to be appreciated when once visited. The 
Sacramento. River is within two minutes’ walk of the 
house, and Slate Creek is right at the door. Mr. Clifford 
Coggins, the genial landlord, welcomes you most heartily 
and makes you feel immediately at home. The accommo- 
dations are of the best, and here one appreciates what is 
hard to find at the majority of resorts; namely, a square 
meal after the evening fish. 

The fishing on the Sacramento River, like most West- 
ern streams is best in the morning from 7 to 10 o’clock, 
and in the evening from 4:30 until dark. Through the 
heat of the day, the trout will rarely rise to a fly, they 
will frequently, however, take a spoon or spinner, but the 
average angler is satisfied with the morning and evening 
sport. Bait is never used when the flies are on. How- 
ever, I ‘will relate a little amusing occurrence which 
greatly tickled my friend Sam. Heller and me. The sec- 
ond day after our arrival-a young banker from Woodland 
alighted from the morning train, but by some accident his 
baggage had miscarried. Now he certainly was an ardent 
angler, “would sooner fish than eat,” and after a brief in- 
troduction by Missouri Tom, his guide, the banker was 
desirous of at once starting out, but he was minus his 
tackle. He was soon accommodated in this respect, and 
a careful selection of flies was added, but he still looked 
anxious. Suddenly he exclaimed, “Have you a bug or a 
worm? I am completely lost without my baggage.” He 
evidently had bugs and worms in his valise, but Missouri 
Tom solemnly swore that he fished exclusively with a 
fly, and was much disgusted .with the banker’s request. 
Unfortunately for the Woodland swain, we could not 
accommodate him, and he had to wait for his bug or a 
worm. He was off bright and early next morning for a 
pool two miles up the river, where he succeeded in land- 
ing some good-sized fish with his bait. 

Great sport was had by Sam. Heller and myself every 
day of our stay; the trout averaged from a quarter of a 
pound to one and a half pounds, with an occasional sal- 
mon. 

It is a curious fact, noticed probably by most anglers, 
that no matter at what resort he may be putting up, he 
invariably conceives the idea that the fishing cannot pos- 
sibly be good so near “to home,” and so he hies himself 
off etther one or two miles above or below, and feels that 
he has been rewarded by his forethought when he returns 
with a full creel. Still, were he to drop down to the 
stream in front of the hotel any evening, he would be sur- 
prised how many fish he would pick up. Good fishing is 
to be had on the Upper Sacramento in June, July, August 
and September. Slate Creek is an ideal mountain stream 
well stocked with trout, which, however, do not average 
as large as in the river, but a good day’s sport can be had 
by the angler, who is an adept at getting over bluffs, rocks, 
etc.; the creek, however, can be easily waded in July, 
August and September, and good results had. 

The successful flies on the upper Sacramento River are 
gray-hackle (red body, silver tinsel), grizzly-king, profes- 
sor, brown-hackle (yellow body) and royal-coachman. A 
good cast for evening, gray-hackle (red body), tail fly; 
professor, middle dropper, and royal-coachman, dropper, 
keeping the dropper fly a few inches out of the water. 

JAMEs Watt. 





San Francisco, July 8. 


Random Notes of an Angler.’ 


Relating to the Black Bass. 


Tuat the black bass is the chief game fish of America 
there can be no question. 

It is more widely diffused than any other fish, and the 
hosts of anglers who follow it almost exclusively vastly 
outnumber all the trout and salmon fishermen combined. 
Indeed, so many are there who depend on the bass for 
sport that Dr. Henshall has been led to say that “The 
number of black bass anglers at the present day may 
be reckoned by thousands, where trout fishers are 
counted by hundreds, and salmon fishers by scores.” 

It is distinctively the American game fish, being found 
in Canada and in nearly all the States of the Union, and 
its merits are now well known in Europe, it having been 
transplanted in the British Isles and in France, Ger- 
many and other continental countries. 

No matter. where the angler casts his line, either in 
northern, western or southern waters, he finds the bass 
the same grand, indomitable fighter, and whether it is 
the 3.or 4-pound “small-mouthed,” such as is found most 
commonly in our northern waters, or the 15 or 20- 
pound “large-mouthed” that is taken in the Gulf States. 
the sport derived from its capture before it is brought 
to creel is, in the opinion of many anglers, hardly ex- 
celled by that from any other fish. 

Both species are taken in northern waters, but the 
“large-mouth” never attains in them the great size to 
which it grows.in the Gulf States. 

The small-mouthed bass which is, I believe not 
found in the South, never reaches such great weight 
as does the other, but inch for inch and pound for 
pound, it is the gamiest fish that swims. 

The black bass in the North seems to prefer small lakes 
and slowly moving streams in which the water is fairly 
clear and cool, to larger bodies of water which are 
warmer and less limpid. 

There are many thousands of lakes ranging in area 
from 20 to 100 or more acres. scattered through 
the country which furnish ideal abiding places for this 
fish, and so far as my observation has gone the better 
the water is the more plucky fighters are the bass that 
imhabit them. ee 

A single example will suffice to show that this is the 





case. I was fishing in one of the small lakes which 
abound in Plymouth County, Massachusetts. Its water 
was clear and free from sediment, and the bottom and 
shores were of sand and fine pebbles and gravel. it was 
as perfect a bit of water as one could ask for, and the 
bass responded to my lures most generously. I never 
saw fish more gamy, every one that was hooked being 
full of fight until the landing net was brought into 
requistion. 

Wild dashes of ten or fifteen yards was the rule, and 
every fish leaped most vigorously above the surface, and 
often two or three times in succession. 

They made a handsome catch of fifteen fish which 
averaged about 134 pounds in weight. Later in the 
same day we fished another pond which was well known 
for the abundance of bass it contained, and caught nine, 
which were of about the same size as the others; but 
they did not show any pluck whatever; they gave a 
dogged resistance to the pull of the line, it is true, but 
it was not the kind of a fight a bass usually puts up; 
not one of them made a run of more than 6 or 8 feet, 
and but one or two leaped above the surface of the 
water. The pond was about one-half as large as the 
other, and its water was warm and full of sediment. 
the shores and bottom were almost entirely of mud, 
and flags, lily pads and sedges were scattered abundant- 
ly through it. It was an ideal pickerel pond, but it 
was illy adapted to the black bass. 

Time and again have I had similar experiences. I 
know it will be said that the gamy fighters were “small- 
mouths,” while the more sluggish ones were of the other 
variety, but such was not the case; they were all of the 
first-named variety, there being none of the others in 
that vicinity. No, the difference in temperament was 
owing solely to the difference in the waters. 


As to Rods, 


I suppose that every bass fisherman has had “troubles 
of his own” through using unsuitable rods. I have al- 
ways contended that an angler obtains proportionally 
the best sport with the lightest rod and tackle available 
to him. That is to say, a 5-pound trout landed with a 
four-ounce rod gives much better sport than it would 
if an eight-ounce rod were used. Times without num- 
ber have I witnessed magnificent work done with a deli- 
cate little split bamboo rod, such as an old-time fisher- 
man would declare to be too flimsy to kill a fingerling 
trout, and there are many instances recorded of the suc- 
cess which follows the use of one of these little rods. 

Archibald Mitchell, in discussing this topic, says: 
“During the past season a salmon was killed on a Ca- 
nadian river with a split bamboo rod g feet long and 
weighing only four and one-eighth ounces. The reel 
used was a plain rubber click reel with 80 yards of fine 
trout line. The fish weighed 2314 pounds, which is a 
trifle over ninety times the weight of the rod, and it was 
gaffed in exactly 2714 minutes from the time it took 
the fly. This was accomplished on a part of the river 
where there is a strong current, and at the same place 
where half an hour has frequently been spent in kill- 
ing a fish on a regular salmon rod weighing 27 ounces, 
no heavier and no gamier than the one killed on the 
feather-weight trout rod.” * * * The steady, never- 
let-up strain that clings is the one that soonest discour- 
ages and tires out the fish, and it was surprising how 
soon the big salmon began to weaken under the steady 
strain of the little rod.” 

But—and there always seems to be a qualification to 
every assertion one makes in relation to angling—al- 
though I love to use the small rod with trout, I have, 
in black bass fishing, come to using a rod of not less 
then seven ounces in weight. There is so much of real 
“rough and tumble” in a fight with one of these fish that 
a very light rod seems to be rather a poor dependence. 
Beside this, one needs something more than a mere fly- 
rod, for when he is at a stated time fishing, with a bait 
and sinker, anon is trolling with a spinning minnow or 
spoon, and later is casting the fly, all, perhaps, within 
an hour’s time, he manifestly needs a strong rod and a 
rather stiff one, and a more pliable one adapted to cast- 
ing, so that he must have all these properties in a single 
rod or carry two with him for use in a day’s sport. I 
used to employ my trout fly-rods in bass fishing, but 
finding that they soon came to grief with large bass, I 
had a bamboo rod built for me which has proved per- 
fectly satisfactory. It has but one bottom piece or butt, 
but interchangeable to this are two second joints, one 
as pliable as that of any fly-rod, and the other con- 
siderably stiffer, and the tips also vary in strength, one 
being suitable for fly-fishing only and the other adapted 
to bait-fishing. A fly-rod is soon ruined if it is used in 
bait-fishing and one cannot cast a fly very well with a 
stiff rod. 


Caprices of Bass. 


Like other game fishes, the black bass is a capricious 
biter, and the angler who places his dependence on a 
single kind of line will ofteri meet with disappointment 
and chagrin. 

of us have seen the time when a small frog was 
the only bait that had any attractions for the dusky war- 
riors; but in a half hour’s time, aye, even less, the frog 
went begging to be eaten and nothing but the helgramite 
would suit; and later on the helgramite was spurned 
with contempt, and a live minnow only would be ac- 
cepted. 

So great is its capriciousness that there are times when 
nothing seems to have any charms for it, and though 
there may be hundreds within casting distance; not one 
will respond to the angler’s offerings. 

Of course not all its moods are caprices, for like many 
other fishes the bass dislikes to move about in the di- 
rect rays of the sun, and when the day is bright and no 
ripple is moving, it settles down deep in the water where 
lurking in the shadow of a submerged rock or a bunch 
of weeds it remains quietly until the light becomes less 
powerful. , 


Favorite Bass Flies, 


There are times when the bass, refusing any and all 
baits, will come to the fly. , Of course, there are ang- 
lers who use nothing but the fly on any consideration, 


‘just the same as there are others who disdain to em- 


ploy anything but a baited hook, and though both 
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tlasses cannot have their innings all the time, it is noth- 
ing but fair that each should have them a part of the 


So far as my own inclination goes, I vastly prefer fly- 
fishing to any other—and am willing to take my chances 
with it if fairly suitable conditions obtain. 

OF course, fiy-fishing for trout and for bass are two 
quite different things, and I never have felt the same 
degree of enjoyment with the latter that I have with the 
other. There is an almost indescribable difference be- 
tween them which I have no doubt most anglers have 
noticed. 

Trout fishing appeals to the aesthetic sentiment which 
bass fishing does not stir, but_ which, on account of the 
greater fierceness of the struggle, arouses the combative 
instinct instead. It is almost precisely the same feeling 
that one has when fishing with light tackle for 2 or 3- 
pound bluefish; there is nothing poetic whatever about 
it, it is simply a fight from start to finish. It has its 
attractions, however, and provided the fish will rise it 
gives good sport, which is often exciting in a high de- 
gree. 

There is almost as great a variety of bass flies as there 
is of trout flies, but a half dozen kinds will as well 
meet all requirements as fifty would. 

I have an almost endless and varied stock which were 
mostly tied by father, who was an amateur fly-tier of re- 
markable skill and good taste; but I have never used 
more than two or three of the kinds; beautiful pieces 
of handiwork they are, and I treasure them and caress 
them as elegant souvenirs of an enthusiast’s untiring 
and painstaking industry. But’ if I were now to buy 
an outfit I would confine myself to not more than four 
or five kinds. 

It is to be premised that one cannot rise a black bass 
with a fly in a considerable depth of water, and when 
a fish does come it will rise to almost any fly, provided, 
of course, that a judicious selection is made with refer- 
ence to the condition and depth of water and the de- 
gree of light. 

My best success on dark water, or at morning or 
early evening fishing, has been with that remarkable 
all-round creation, the “Tomah-Jo,” which was orig- 
§nally tied in honor of an old Indian guide on Grand 
Lake, of that name. 

learned its merits when fishing for “land-locks” 

on Grand Lake stream in Maine, when I found that it 

oe me most killing fly by all odds, that I had in my 
ok. 

I later proved it to be wonderfully successful with 
Ouananiche, which are the same fish as the other; and 
have often killed salmon and sea trout with it. In fact,° 
I have one in my book which I treasure highly for the 
reason that I have taken with it three salmon arg sev- 
eral good-sized sea trout. Of course, it showed the 
scars of battle, but it is yet good for one or two fish if 
it is offered them. 

Whenever I have used it in black bass fishing it has 
been successful, and before all others, too. On one oc- 
casion with several other anglers, I was fishing in a 
small lake in Massachusetts which was famous for its 
stock of bass. The sky was slightly overcast and a light 
ripple was on, thus making it an ideal day for sport. 
The water was of no great depth for twenty rods or so 
from the shore, and either still or fly-fishing, therefore, 
was practicable. As we had an abundance of small frogs 
and helgramites we started in with them, but with only 
moderate success, for our bait was taken from the hooks 
as fast as we could put it on, and we soon voted that the 
bass had been educated to steal bait or some other fish 
were quicker to get it than they were. The mystery 
was soon solved by the discovery that a large number 
of “horn-pout,” a fish similar to the catfish and with 
a sharp horn on each side of the head and one on its 
back—were the greedy transgressors. The quickness 
with which they took the bait from the hooks was as- 
tonishing and they proved so insatiable that we were 
forced to shift our anchorage ground, but this proved 
futile, for no matter where we went the horn-pouts were 
there and they seized the bait before a bass could make 
up its mind to go for it. A good many were hooked, of 
course, but as they were valueless for the creel there 
was no satisfaction in taking them, and they were 
thrown back into the water as fast as they were pulled 
out. I am aware that this seems a good deal like a fish 
story, for the horn-pout is usually regarded as a slug- 
gish fish addicted to angle worms at night if they can 
be obtained, but that it should be a quick-moving, ag- 
gressive diurnal species, one that would dart for a mov- 
ing bait and strip it from the hook before a bass could 

it seems quite incredible, but such was the fact. 

t length we abandoned bait-fishing, moved our boats 

ain and began to cast the fly. My friends had a va- 
riety of ordinary bass flies which they offered to the 
dusky beauties, while I had with me none but trout and 
salmon flies, which I disliked to use with such rough 
fighters. 

I finally put on a Tomah-Jo and threw it out. 

I had hardly made three casts when I rose and hooked 
a 3-pounder which, after a lively fight, was successfully 
landed. A second and third fish were taken on the same 
fly before my friends got a rise, and, of course, their in- 

iry soon was, “What fly are you using?” I showed 

them, and as I had a half dozen or so in my book, I 

distributed them among the party, and subsequently we 

all made a fine catch. 

Now, I do not claim that no other fly would have been 
as successiul, but we certainly found none among our 
books that was. I would suggest if any of my readers 
are about to have a number of these killing flies tied 
that they give the tyer instructions to make the yellow 
hackle a little more full than is usually done, and that 
only pure silver tinsel is used on the body. 

Another bass fly that I have had good success with 
on dark water is the “Henshall,” and the “Cheney” fly’ 
has also been a very satisfactory lure. 

For bright days, if there is a ripple on, the professor 
has done good work. 


Trolltag for Bass. 
Ff While bait-fshing and fly-fishing are most 
ng is a 


ed in the of the black bass, 
dere method with meny anglers. The tures used are 








.such an expression may be 


either a live minnow hooked so that it will spin, a phan- 
tom minnow, or a spinning spoon. 

Probably in no other section of America has the 
practice of trolling attained the degree of a high art; if 
i used, as it has on the St. 
Lawrence River. It is followed in western waters a 
good deal, but in nothing like the degree it has there. ~ 

My experience in trolling for bass has been some- 
what limited, for the reason chiefly that I prefer the 
more active sport of fly-casting, but I once utilized a 
trolling rod and spoon to good advantage. The dam of 
a large mill pond had gone out in a heavy freshet, which 
permitted a large number of fine bass, which the mill- 
owner had been treasuring for several years, to escape 
into the Charles River, near Boston, into which the mill 
stream emptied about forty rods from the mill. Of 
course, as soon as the escape of the bass became known 
among the local fishermen, they all busied themselves 
in trying to discover where the fish had located them- 
selves. They were not successful, however, for a very 
few fish rewarded their efforts, and the belief became 
general that the large stock of big bass that the pond 
was said to have contained, was largely mythical. I 
knew better, however, and bided my time. The river 
was about ten rods in width at the point where the mill 
brook emptied and its depth varied from 4 to 8 or fo 
feet. 

One morning bright and early I rigged up a rod and 
trolling tackle and with a boy to row the boat I began 
a systematic investigation. 

Coursing back and forth and covering the water thor- 
oughly, I moved down the river an eighth of a mile, and 
then returning pursued the same course up the river 
about the same distance. No bass were found, and 
save a stray pickerel or two, no fish were taken. 

At length a ledge of rocks, together with a number 
of boulders partly showing above the surface, was dis- 
covered, and passing these at a distance, which was safe 
for my trolling tackle, I felt a strike as my minnow 
came abreast of the ledge, and in a twinkling a 2-pound 
bass was scurrying about and leaping above the water 
as if he had entered a jumping contest. 

It did not take long to bring him to the landing net 
and prepare for a fresh encounter, which soon came, and 
I was then convinced that the abiding place of the 
fugitive bass had been found. 

To say that I had most excellent fishing for a week 
or two afterward is superfluous. 

Dropping my killick at the edge of the ledges I de- 
voted two or three hours of the early mornings to the 
sport, and with minnows, helgramites—which were 
scarce in those days—and flies I captured at least twen- 
ty-five fish, and enough were left to stock the river plen- 
tifully. In fact, it was from the fish that escaped from 
the mill pond, which I did not capture, that the great 

numbers of bass which are now found in the river orig- 
inally sprang. 
Epwarp A. SAMUELS. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Fourth a Failure. 


Cuicaco, Iil., July 8—Most of the angling parties 
who went out on the Fourth of July for a trip into the 
angling districts have now returned and they nearly all 
report the Fourth a failure so far as fishing was con- 
cerned. We have had a great deal of rain this spring 
and the waters are high and roily. Our lakes are from 
a foot to two feet higher than ordinary, and the dis- 
turbed condition of the waters have played havoc with 
the sport for the past week. 

Among those who went up last Friday to the Lake 
Villa district were Messrs. L. D. La Parle, John Thein, 
L. Walch, James Hastings, Wm. Du Bois, P. Ambrose, 
Alex Friend, Dr. Friend and W. L. Beason. These 
caught a few bass, but they do not speak very enthusi- 
astically of the sport the past week. 


Bass at Lake Geneva. 


Mr. James Keely, managing editor of the Chicago 
Tribune, returned from a week or so at Lake Geneva, 
where he faithfully tried the bass fishing, though with 
very poor success. That lake is much patronized by 
wealthy Chicago residents, and the shore line is prac- 
tically built up with handsome villas. These summer 
residents understand the value of good fishing, and the 
lake is annually stocked with many thousands of small- 
mouthed bass, and without doubt there are. many bass in 
the water. Everything comes high at Lake Geneva. Mr. 
Keely, feeling the need of expert advice as to the fish- 
ing grounds, undertook to charter a local fisherman 
reputed to be exceeding wise in the matter of small- 
mouths. He found that it cost him the pretty penny of 
$8 a day to associate with this gent, and owing to a mis- 
understanding as to who was running the boat, the fish- 
ing came pretty near being nil. This ancient angler is 
proud and haughty in his ways. He knows how to 
catch bass, but will not agree that anybody else knows 
how. A spoon hook he abominates, a frog is anathema, 
and anything but a good live minnow excites his deep- 
seated ire. I believe Mr. Keely likes to have a spoon 
hook above his minnow upon occasion, and hence the 
misunderstanding which brought him in at night fishless 
and eight-dollarless. 

The same gentleman reports seeing a large school of 
bass in the shallow water, but they absolutely refused 
to pay any attention to any sort of lure which he could 
devise for them. It is likely that they have gone on one 
of their sulky spells and for some days will not do much 
business. One would hardly expect bass fishing out in 
the shallow water at this time of year. The bass have 
done spawning and have doubtless moved out into the 
deep water. a to do now is to find a bar oi 
reef running up out of the deep water. Here is where 
the ae ee on fae See All of which 
is much easier than done. 


eee 





Bass Bars. 


of bass bars, reminds me that at Lake 


last week [ saw a gentleman whose name 


4 I have i 


I do not know, who had as fine a string of big-mouthed 
bass as I haye seen for some time, He came to the 
depot at Spring Park after a morning’s fishing out in 
the bay, which runs in close to that station on the east 
side of the railroad. He had eight bass which weighed 

pounds, two or three of them running over 5 pounds. 

e caught eleven in all that mcening. and caught them 
all fishing deep along the edges of a bar, which was 
shown to him by a youthful boatman, who was the best 
oarsman he could find that morning. It was a cloudy 
and very rough day, just the kind of a day. which stirs 
up the big mouths and sets them on the feed. This 
angler did not anchor his boat, but poked around over 
the bars, fishing with the frog in 8 to 12 feet of water. 
His string of bass was a very good one. 


Peculiarities of Fish. 


I presume there will be no end to the discussion of 
the whims, moods and fancies of game fishes. The 
salmon anglers tell us of the moods of the salmon which 
will set them on the rise all at once, although for hours 
and days they may have been proof against all wiles. 
Every one knows the whims of the small-mouthed black 
bass and of the brook trout. To-day at the Wishininne 
Club several of the members were talking of these 
things. Mayor Harrison was present and went on to 
describe a little experience which he had on the Salmon 
Trout River with a toad and a trout. He said that he 
stopped at a pool where he and his boatman saw a 
mumber of good trout which for a ‘long time resisted 
all kinds of feathered fascinations. The boatman caught 
a big toad on the bank, and just for the fun of it, Mr. 
Harrison threw it in among these trout. They let it 
alone for some minutes. At length a big trout began 
edging its way toward it slowly, as though half a mind 
to take it in. As this big fellow did so, another fish 
back of him made a lightning-like dart and swallowed 
the toad, moving off like a flash. This fish was landed 
and weighed 3% pounds. Shortly after, as the guide 
and angler sat at lunch, Mr. Harrison threw his toad, 
which was now dead and much disfigured, into the 
pool, more to keep his leader wet than in the hope of 
catching any fish. While they were eating, all at once 
the line began to run out again. A second trout had 
taken the toad, by this time dead and not attractive. 
This- fish was lost by the parting of a leader when the 
strike was made. 

Mr. Harrison related an incident on somewhat similar 
lines in regard to a bass whose mounted skin adorns 
his boudoir. “I caught this bass below a dam on the 
Sturgeon River,” said he. “The water was not very 
deep and was clear, and looking down into it, we could 
see numbers of bass there. They would not touch any 
kind of fly or lure, do the best we could. At length I 
took a live frog and placed a heavy bullet on the line 
so as to sink the bait down to the bottom where the 
fish were lying. The sinker was so heavy that Mr. Frog 
could not pull it, so he concluded to sit down quietly 
on the bottom, and did so, directly in the middle of the 
bunch of bass. They looked at him indifferently, once 
in a while a big fellow taking a sort of circle around 
him lazily, as though to get a better look. None of the 
bass made any attempt to strike at the frog for several 
minutes. I lay there with my face close to the water 
for perhaps 7 or 8 minutes or so, when I saw the head 
of a big bass project from under the apron of the dam. 

He seemed to be looking at the frog. At length he 
came out, slowly and deliberately walked up to the frog 
as though he would smell of it, turned around and went 
back under the dam. He did this once or twice, but 
seemed to take no more interest in the frog than any 
of the other bass had. All at once, for no apparent rea- 
son, he came out from under the apron like a streak of 
greased lightning, and both grabbed and swallowed that 
frog in one motion. In about one more motion I had 
him on the bank. The incident seemed to me so pe- 
culiar that I had the fish mounted.” 

_ Here is proof enough of my often advanced conten- 
tion that you can make almost any trout bite if you keep 
on hammering away at him, even with a fly. What the 

motive is which induces a fish at length to rush at a 
bait in this way is something left for science to dis- 
cover, but that they will do so much as above described 


2 easily established from the experiences of many ang- 
ers, 


Back from Wisconsin. 


By the way, the two gentlemen above mentioned, ac- 
companied by Mr. Wm. Ellicott and Col, Bill Haskell, 
recently enjoyed a very pleasant trip on Manitowish 
range of Wisconsin. Mayor Harrison was fortunate 
enough to get one muscallunge of 18 pounds, with others 
smaller, 9 pounds, 8 pounds, etc. This only after fish- 
ing several different lakes. Mr. Harrison did some bass 
fishing and reports a delightful time. Col. Haskell dis- 
tinguished himself by capturing a live muskrat, which 
he calmly picked up by the tail after wading out into 
the water where the rat was disporting itself. Had this 
fact not been witnessed by gentlemen of approved char- 
acter, this story would have been laughed to scorn as 
that of one seeking only to add to his already resplen- 
dent reputation as a gentleman of inventive turn. of 


mind. 


Whether the saurians of the Mississippi Delta have 
taken —— of the waterway now existing between 
Chicago and New Orleans is a matter not fully estab- 
lished. Yet day before yesterday a couple of gentle- 
men saw an alligator swimming in the Chicago River. 
It was captured after an exciting adventure, in which 
one of the discoverers got a soaking in the river. The 
creature was about two or three feet long. There is no 
one which surpasses Chicago as a big game center, as 

am sure a close study of these columns for the past 
few years will have convinced any reade 


The muscallunge game grows more and more of 
speculative nature every year. No 
catehing a “lunge any more. 
has produced six "lunge this year, 
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ago by Mrs. Wheeler, of. this city. A gentleman who 
came from that country to-day told me that Mrs. 
Wheeler not only caught this fish, byt stood a very fair 
chance of capturing its*mate. After taking the 42- 
pounder she was worn out, tired and a little frightened, 
which is natural for a woman to be after a fight with a 
fish of this size. She went ashore’on the island in Little 
St. Germaine to rest for a while, but presently went out 
in the boat again. While trolling past the place where 
she struck the big fish, she had another very heavy 
strike. Frightened and weak she dropped the rod in the 
boat, where it was picked up by the guide, who, with 
no one to row him, played the fish for a few minutes, 
until it finally broke away. It is thought to be the mate 
of the fish which Mrs. Wh@ler took, it being an old tra- 
dition among anglers that these fish lie in pairs. 

The water is reported roily at Turtle Lake at the pres- 
ent time, and the muscallunge fishing is not thought to 
be good there. The Manitowish waters offer very good 
fishing when the dams leave the lakes and streams in 
their normal condition. 


Tarpon. 

Mr. C. H. Fargo, of this city, is back from a pleasant 
trip to the tarpon country of Aranzas Pass, Texas. He 
says he never saw such tarpon fishing as he experienced 
in all his life or heard of it. Everyone was catching 


fish, one gentleman landing thirteen tarpon in one day. . 


Mr. Fargo himself killed four handsome fish, playing a 
good many others .which he turned loose, not wishing 
to go ashore and beach the fish, as is the custom at 
Aranzas Pass. One morning a fleet of fifteen boats 
started out from the club. They struck into a school 
of tarpon and four rods had on fish at the same time, the 
four fish springing into the air at almost the same mo- 
ment. This would seem to be an unusual scene in tar- 
pon angling. All this tarpon fishing in Texas is done 
by trolling and not by still fishing, as is the case .in 
Florida. Ar. Fargo says that he was advised that the 
best tarpon fishing had not begun at the time of his 
visit, which was about June 8. 


Grayling. 


Mr. W. B. Mershon, Mr. Watts Humphreys, Mr. C. 
H. Davis, and perhaps one or two other of the angling 
contingent of Saginaw, Mich., propose a trip for gray- 
ling some time in the present month and ask me to 
join them. If it be a possible thing I must certainly ac- 
cept this invitation, for it has never been my fortune to 
see a live grayling east of the Rocky Mountains. We 
think we know where we can catch two or three on a 
certain remote stream in the southern peninsula of 
Michigan. . It will be a long and hard trip with a great 
many mosquitoes in it, but if the Saginaw crowd start 
out after grayling, they are mighty apt to have gray- 
ling in the game bag when they come back home. I 
do not know the exact location of the stream which it 
is intended to visit. 


Gaylord Club of Wisconsin. 


Gaylord Club had the misfortune to lose their hand- 
some club house by fire last fall, and the new structure 
is not yet completed, so that the patronage of the club 
members has been much less than usual. There are sev- 
eral up there this week, however, and they are having 

- splendid sport. The branches of the Pike have been boun- 
tifully stocked by the private hatcheries of this club, 
and the average weight of the fish is now fully four times 
as heavy as it was when I last fished those waters. The 
members of this club get good fly-fishing for bass in the 
lakes now and again. 


Chicago Fly-Casting Club. 


Bad weather caused the postponement of the June 
events of Chicago Fly-Casting Club to July 12. There 
will be two entries for each event on that day. The 
regular event scheduled for July 12 is postponed to Aug. 
9. Matters in this club are reported pleasant and flour- 
ishing. 

A Fighting Pike. 


My friend, Mr. Albert Bruning, and I started out for 
a little quiet paddle along the shores of an arm of Lake 
Minnetonka one day last week. We didn’t have a great 
deal of use for any fish, but we thought we would enjoy 
two or three for the table if we had good luck. Good 
luck is a very necessary fixture when you go fishing 
in Lake Minnetonka, for that water is hammered so 
hard that it takes a genius to catch more than a half 
dozen fish in a day, in the average fishing. We started 
in under the bridge at Black Lake and passed up the 
right-hand shore of that lake directly on the course 
where actually thousands of boats go every month, this 
being within half a mile of the boat livery at Spring 
Park. Mr. Bruning was rowing and I was seeing what 
I could do with a spoon hook and frog. We got into the 
lake a little way when all at once, as I looked about, 
I noticed a heavy swirl in the water and felt a strike 
on the line. The fish we at once saw was a good one, 
but we fancied we had lost him, for he went directly 
to the in the weeds, and although I put a heavy 
strain on him, I could not start him for quite a white. 
We were now at the edge of a bar, with perhaps 30 or 
40 feet of water out to the right in the middle of the 
lake. Bruning started out for the deep water, and we 
described an arc of a circle on the fish. At last, putting 
on a strain as great as I thought the rod and line would 
stand, we were gratified to see him come out slowly to- 
ward us. It was not so much weeds as fish which was 
making the strain on the tackle. All at once the old 
fellow jumped, and we saw a Great Northern pike, 
short, stocky and very heavy. We guessed his weight 
at 10 to 15 pounds, “wet weight,” as the saying goes. 

It was only a pike, in fact, only what is usually called 
pickerel, but he was the tingist fish I have had on 
the rod in many a day, and, indeed, I have killed many 
muscallunge which did not compare with him in stub- 


bornness and agility. I presume we fought him for 20 
minutes before we could do anything with hi e€ was 
so heavy that I could not lift both his gills the 


lins “Get There” boat which sits low in the water, made 
for a duck boat. The fish could whirl this boat around 
whenever he liked,*and for a time it was a question 
which party had the other. At last the old fellow began 
to tire so that I could draw him alongside. Then he 
would take a look at the boat, give it a whack with his 
tail, which sounded like hitting a wash boiler with a 
club, and dive 20 or ~ feet straight down. The rod 
would gradually bring him up again and then he would 
take another flirt, splashing water all over us. It was 
quite a session that we had with him. At last I got him 
alongside, perhaps for the tenth time, and we tried un- 
successfully to poke him into a landing net, there be- 
ing.no pistol in the boat. This sort of thing set him afire 
once more. Once more he came alongside and I told 
Bruning to slip his hand under the fish and lift him into 
the boat. Three attempts at this failed, and it seemed as 
though the life never would go out of this old warrior’s 
soul. At last Bruning, slowly and quietly, passed his 
hand under, at the same time grasping the back of 
the fish with his other hand, and so with a lucky lift 
got him inboard, where he threatened to smash every- 
thing. A few taps on the head with the club settled him 
at last. We found this fish weighed more than we could 
weigh on our little 10-pound pocket scale. We esti- 
inated its weight was about 12 pounds, it certainly be- 
ing. more than 10 pounds. Not a very heavy fish, but 
one of the gamiest ones that I ever saw of any species. 
We thought we were about 25 minutes getting him into 
the boat. The rod was a split bamboo bass rod of splen- 
did quality and quite as game as the fish. 

This fish was taken in waters which are fished over 
daily by scores of rods. No one can tell how many 
hundreds of boats have passed over his lurking place 
along the bar of Black Lake. Truly there are as good 
fish in the seas as ever have been caught. 


How Big Does Muscallunge Grow? 


I saw the statement on Jordan and Evermann’s recent- 
y published book, “American Food and Game Fishes,” 
that the muscallunge sometimes reaches a length of 8 
feet and a weight of 100 pounds. I should think an 
8-foot muscallunge, if there ever was such a fish, would 
weigh a great deal more than any 100 pounds. I have 
never heard from Mr. Nevins, superintendent of the 
Wisconsin Fish Commission, who caught the 102-pound 
muscallunge in Lake Minocqua, what were the measure- 
ments of the fish, if they were taken. Should this come 
to Mr. Nevins’ eye, will he please advise the readers of 
ForEsT AND STREAM what the measurements of this 
monster muscallunge were? This is the biggest fish 
which has ever been taken in any part of the West, so 
far as known. It has before been stated that this fish 
was returned to the water and is still there—one of the 
fishes which are quite as good as any which have been 


caught. 
About Raton Coats. 


To-day I started out to make myself a rain coat for’ 


fishing purposes, not being able to find anything in the 
market which just suited me. At a rubber store I found 
some light rubber cloth such as is used in camera work 
by photographers. It is apparently silk, water-proofed. 
The cost was only 35 cents a yard, and I got three yards. 
Then I had a tailor cut my three yards of stuff in the 
middle and sew the edges together with a lap seam, 
all except a hole in the middle big enough for one’s 
head to go through. At the edges of this hole the 
seams were reinforced with pieces of cloth set in. The 
material cost me $1.05 and the labor 20 cents. My rain 
coat weighs just 18 ounces.and will cover me well 
enough, whether standing in the water in a stream or 
sitting on a boat seat. 

By the way, I had a chance to try the coat this very 
afternoon. I was going out to meet Fred Peet over at 
Jefferson Park in order to try a fly-rod. It had been 
raining all the afternoon and the seats of the street 
cars were very wet. I had put my rain coat in my 
pocket, thinking we might need it at the park. Enter 
now a tall and scornful young lady with plenty good 
clothes. Seeing that she looked longingly at the seat, 
I accosted her to the effect that her clothes cost about 
$1,100, and were not good enough for her at that, but 
if she wished to sit down, I had a little arrangement 
which I always carried with me for just such cases. I 
spread my new poncho on the seat, the lady sat down, 
and for two miles never said a word to me. That was 
just one mile beyond where I wanted to go. I was 
scared to ask her to let me have the coat again. Thus 
one may see that there are advantages and disadvan- 
tages in the ownership of a hand-made poncho of which 
one is very proud. 


Trytog the Rod, 


By the way, as to the fly-rod, I got a box of half a 
dozen from New York this morning. None of these 
suited me but one, and that I held out, returning the 
others at once. Fred Peet and I tried this rod this 
evening. It weighs 434 otinces, is 9 feet 1 inch long and 
is a shore daisy. This is not so much a casting rod or 
a tournament rod as it is a fishing rod. It goes into 
my battery at once. 


Meat Rod. 


Mr. Peet brought out to the little park lagoon this 
evening another rod, which I think was about the home- 
liest thing in the way of a fishing 10d I ever did see. It 
was wound with cane and leather and things at the hand 
grasp, had a foot and a half of wood above the hand 
grasp, and then went into split bambo. It had a con- 
tinual wrapping from one end to the other in diamond 
pattern. The whole thing, I imagine, must have weighed 
7% to 8 ounces. It was a fright. Fred tried my new 
rod for a while, and we both agreed it was probably 
the best one ever made in the whole wide world. Then 
he modestly asked me to try his rod. I smiled in a 
lofty sort of way and took hold of the outfit. It was 
one with a D line, good and I began to cast 
with it. 


“How will you trade rods right now?” I asked him. 
“Not for a hundred dollars,” said he. 

“T don’t blame you,” said I. 

This rod was made by an amateur, or semi-amateur, 


over in Michigan, who builds a few each winter for 
his friends at a moderate cost. The builder himself 
is an angler, and I must say that in this rod he has built 
a fishing rod. It will almost cast by itself and will drive 
a line directly into the wind. Short line. or long line, 
it lays it straight and is capable of any amount of deli- 
cacy in handling its flies. This is not a choke-bore rod. 
I should call it a good old-fashioned, plain, homely, 
cylinder-bore fly-rod, the kind that brings the meat into 
camp. I don’t know how I am going to get it away 
from Fred Peet, but I think I shall have to have it 
somehow. There is nothing like having plenty of fly- 
rods in the family in case anything should go wrong. 
I am afraid to count up how many I have beside this 
new one I got to-day, and this one of Fred Peet’s, which 
I am going to have some day. 


Bound for the Coast. 


By the way, several of the Chicago boys will start 
out in a few weeks now for the fly-casting tournament 
at San Francisco. These Chicago folks want to sample 
the trout fishing on the Pacific Coast. Mr. Peet, for in- 
stance, is anxious to go up into the Puget Sound coun- 
try, of which we read so much. He is a stranger there, 
and I wish some good, honest angler of that locality 
would send me his name and address if he is willing to 
receive Mr. Peet’s call sometime in August and to di- 
rect Mr, Peet to some good fishing out in that part 
of the world. He will stop at Seattle on his way back, 
and any Seattle sportsman can confer a favor on me by 
doing a kindness to this Chicago angler. 


Good Gut, 


In spite of the longest kind of a pocket book and the 
greatest kind of care, it is sometimes difficult to get a 
first-rate article of gut for leader making. Neither is 
it always possible to get perfect leaders out of the stock 
in trade. The best leaders I have ever seen were those 
tied by the gentleman above mentioned, Mr. Peet, and 
he got his gut from a firm in San Francisco. He has 
promised to bring me two or three hanks when he 
comes back from the shore. Then—after I have traded 
him out of his homely old fly-rod—I think I shall be 
pretty near ready to do some business with the trout 
and. bass. 


E. Hoven. 
Hartrorp Burtpine, Chicago, II. 


Angling Near New York. 


SALT-WATER angling in local waters has been poor for 
the past week or more, but reports from the fishing waters 
show that there has been marked improvement within the 
past few days. The weakfish have again begun to bite, and 
good catches are reported from most of the waters. In 
Jamaica Bay, where many anglers were disappointed last 
week, the weakfishing is now good, while the bay is full 
of fluke. Sea bass are also being caught in satisfactory 
numbers. 

The Staten Island waters, too, are yielding good re- 
sults. The weakfishing at Gifford’s continues excellent; 
hardly a boat returns without a good catch of the fish. 
At South Beach weakfish and fluke are being taken in 
goodly numbers. 

At Sheepshead Bay. L. I., where the weakfishing has 
been very backward this season, there is now good fishing. 
Good catches of weakfish are made in the bay off 
Ritchie’s Point, while in the Rockaway Inlet the fluke are 
plentiful. The outside waters reached from this place 
are good points for deep-sea fishing. 

Weakfishing at Long Beach, L. L, is unsatisfactory at 
present, but great catches of sea bass and porgies. are 
made here. . These fish are caught by the hundreds, but 
only a few weakfish are taken. Some kingfish are being 
caught in the surf. 

Deep-sea fishing is at its best just now. The boats 
running to the Fishing Banks bring in large catches of 
sea bass and fluke, and enormous numbers of ling. 

Some bluefish have been caught and a few striped bass, 
but neither of these fine fish are yet biting in any num- 
bers in the local waters. G. F. Drext. 


Where to Get Wild Celery. 


Mr. R. B. Wuirte, of Water Lily, N. C., on Currituck 
Sound, writes: “If any of your friends should want wild 
celery seed, I shall thank you if you will direct them to 
me. I have beeen advertising in the Forest AND STREAM 
to the effect that I can now supply this seed. My father, 
Joseph B. White, shipped to the Tolleston Club, of Chi- 
cago, a few bushels of wild celery seed to-day. He has 
also shipped seed to Lac du Flambeau, Wis., and to 
Denver, Colo.” . Hover. 





Potomac Bass. 


Passinc through Point of Rocks, Potomac River, on 
Monday, July 7, I saw a fisherman who had caught a fine 
string of a dozen or more black bass. The river was 
rather muddy on account of the recent heavy rains. At 
Harper’s Ferry the same condition prevailed, but I saw no 
ass. The fish at Point of Rocks were about eight to ten 
inches long, and I am informed that larger ones are scarce 
in that part of the stream. Fusken ae 


A Coney Island Turtle. 


Jacos Smytu, of Lake Street, Coney Island, while fish- 
ing for weakfish at the Old Iron Pier last Sunday, caught 
a turtle that weighed 413 pounds. 





Peanut Growing in Miniature. 


THose who have never seen peanuts growing, wiil be 
interested in the experiment. The ground should be light, 
soil well manured with fresh manure from the stable. Dig 
a space say about two feet square and six inches deep. 
Prepare the nuts as follows: Select good firm, full shells; 
cut a small piece from the shell away from the end having 
a_small fibre attached; soak them a day or two in water, 
and then plant them about six in-a hill two of three inches 
apart and cover with soil to a depth of one or two inches. 
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Pike, Pickerel, Mascalonge. 


We reprint for the benefit of several inquirers these 
illustrations of the three fishes, with enlarged cuts of the 
heads, showing the markings so clearly that there should 
be no difficulty in diainguithing one from the others, 

The most marked difference, perhaps, in the pike and 
mascalonge, that is constant is the scales on cheek and 
gill covers. 
the upper half only (generally about eight rows of scales) 
of the cheeks and gill covers; while in the case of the pike 
the cheeks are entirely covered with scales, and the lower 
half of the gill covers is bare the same as the mascalonge. 
The coloring of the pike is more constant than the color- 
ing of the mascalonge. The pike of this country and 
Europe are the same, and always it is found with lemon- 
colored, bean-shaped spots on a darker ground 

Something about the three fishes is told thus by Fred 
Mather in one of his “Fresh-Water Angling” chapters in 
Forest AND STREAM: 

Here are three good American game fishes which 
somehow seem to be mixed up in the minds of anglers 
who fish, but do not read. They know the three names, 
and in a vague way attach them to the fish found in 
their local waters. To readers of Forest AND STREAM 


the differences have been pointed out in print and in 
picture many times, but these things require to be ham- 
mered at and reiterated year after year before a few anglers 
in separate localities are well enough informed to begin 
There is no good reason 


the education of their neighbors. 





PICKEREL, 
Cheeks and opercles completely scaled 





PIKE. 4 


Cheeks scaly. Lower half of opercles naked. 
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MASCALONGE, 
Lower half of cheeks and opercles naked 


for confounding the three species, for they are not only 
distinct in points of structure, but their colors differ so 
greatly that there should be no confusion, and color is 
more regarded by the angler than by the ichthyologist. A 
man should not only know how to catch fish, but also how 
to name them correctly. 


Pickerel, 


In portions of Canada this name is applied to a hard- 
finned member of the perch tribe, and in parts of the 
United States it is used properly, and also improperly, 
for the great pike. The pickerel, E. reticulatus, gets its 
specific name from the Latin reticula, a net, on account 
of a more or less distinct black network on its yellowish 
or gteenish sides. This should be a sufficient guide to 
the angler, but in some waters where this and the next 
species exist there are anglers and fishermen who do 
not separate them, or if they do they call the larger 
species mascalonge when they are simply pike. 

In the three species of which this paper will treat 
the shape and position of the fins is the same. Except 
in large specimens there is no aldermanic abdomen, the 
lines of the back and belly being nearly parallel, with 
the soft dorsal fin set far back; near the tail, and but 
slightly in advance of the anal fin, which, with its fewer 
Tays, comes out about even behind. 

The pickerel is called “jack” in Virginia and Southern 
waters, and as they have no other species there we can 
get on understandingly. It is found in the clear, grassy 
streams and ponds of the Atlantic coast from Maine to 
Alabama, but not west of the Alleghanies, nor in’ the 
Great Lake region. It was introduced into the Adiron- 
dacks ‘from Fulton county, N. Y., in 1842, and they 
have spread from the “‘south woods” north to Meacham 
Lake, ruining many trout lakes and: streams, for 
worms, insects and their larve do not enter into the 
diet of this family to any noticeable’ extent; they live 
on fish and are the sharks of fresh water, The pickerel 





In the case of the mascalonge the scales cover - 


seldom exceeds 6 pounds in weight, and 8 pounds is be- 
lieved to be the limit of its size. 


Pike. 


. The pike grows to a weight of 40 pounds and over, and 
this fact makes some fishermen confound it with its big 
brother, the mascalonge. Its color is a bluish gray, 
with oval white spots about the size of a white bean. As 
the mascalonge is black spotted, plain or slightly barred 
the confusion in names can only exist among those who 
have not seen both species. The fact that it has no scales 
on its cheek and none on the lower half of its gill cover 
would not be noticed by the average angler. c 
The pike, Lucius lucius, has probably the greatest range 
of any fresh-water fish. It is found throughout northern 
Europe and as far south as Italy. It occurs in Asia, 
and we would not be surprised to find it scooping in 
the smalier fishes in some of the lakes and streams of 
Africa, when the British angler explores that conti- 
rent in search of new fields and fishes. Ah me! if I 
were only twenty now, with the spirit of adventure that 
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where there are ds of its having obtained a weight 
of 100 pounds. I have seen this fish. among the Indians 
about Crow Wing and Mille Lacs, Minn., in the fifties, 
but never saw one that would weigh over ten pounds with 
them. These were black-spotted, and as these waters 

into the Mississippi River, the only reason that they differ 
from their brothers of the upper Ohio Valley seems to 
be that there must be impassable water in the rivers before 
they join. 

The pike will go on mud flats in spring, freshets, and in 
hot weather is found in shallow, warm water among the 
weeds, while a mascalonge loves deep, cool lakes or 
swift, clear waters. Floods: do not tempt him to roam 
over lands that are temporarily flooded, and with this 
knowledge we may find a key to the problem of distribu- 
tion and of the isolation of some members. which by in- 
terbreeding have lost the spots. The Wisconsin fish are 
spotted. 


P ckerel Fishing. 


The angler for pickerel may take his fish in many ways, 
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MASCALONGE (Esox nobilior). 


once raged, and the geographical aoe and possi- 
bilities of travel of to-day, the streams of Siberia, South 
— and India would a mine of fishy wealth to ex- 
plore, 

In America the range of this fish was originally from 
Lake Champlain to northern Indiana and the northwest 
to Alaska, according to Jordan. It has been extended 
to the Adirondacks of New York by vandals who placed 
it in the trout lakes there for reasons best known to 
themselves ;-let us hope that it was in ignorance of 
the destructiveness of the fish. In places where the 
pike occurs it is commonly mistaken for the mascalonge 
because it is larger than the pickerel, the exceptions be- 
ing where both of the larger species are found. How any 
man who has once seen these two great pikes can con- 
found them is a great puzzle. 


The Mascalonge. 

The range of the mascalonge is quite limited. It does 
rot exist in the Adirondacks, although the St. Lawrence 
River and Lake Ontario are its home. It is found in the 
Great Lakes and in Chautauqua Lake, in the southwest 
corner of Néw York; which, altho near Lake Erie, 
drains its waters into the Ai any River through Cone- 
wango Creek, and thus the gets into the Ohio Valley. 
Curiously, this isolated branch of the ‘species’ is mot spot- 
ted, nor does it grow as large as in the Great Lakes, 


and with as little consideration for his game as the pick- 
erel has for a toothsome trout. The fish is the worst 
kind of a cannibal, and one that weighs twice as much 
as another thinks of his smaller relative merely as some- 
thing to decorate his interior. This is the best trait in 
the character of this whole family—they destroy each 
other—and as a fishculfurist I wish they would emulate 
the famed Kilkenny cats. The world would be better 
without them. Therefore any kind of a mouthful of steel 
is pardonable to use on the brutes. I took one of about 
four pounds weight which had three small irout in its 
pouch, and which wanted my chub to add to its collection. 
Three trout to feed a durned pickerel! From my point of 
view these three trout were sadly misplaced in the 
economy of nature, for they should have met a better 
fate; they were “lads of high degree,” and they went to 
sustain a fish which Adirondack guides call a “snake- 
éater.” 

In trolting for pickerel, if you use a spoon, and it is as 
good to troll with'as a minnow gang, and less trouble, 
let it be suited to the size of the fish which you may 
reasonably expect to strike. A pickerel has an eye for 
fish which will fill his bill, and seldom makes the mis- 
take of tackling a fish which is too big, although in the 
South Kensington Museum, London, I saw a plaster cast 


of: a twenty-pound pike which had choked to- death in 
trying to swallow one too near-its size, and ‘had been 
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ca and set up’as a horrid example of greediness. 

Therefore, let your spoon or minnow be in proportion to 

the. ene which you expect to get. This is something 

which the beginner must learn, and perhaps there is no 
better way than to consult a first-class tackle dealer, but it 
is better to err on the side of smallness, whether of 
spoon or minnow. : 

In trolling from a boat, use an ordinary trout or bass 
bait rod—a fly-rod is hardly the thing if the fish are 
large. Row slowly, with just enough motion to spin 
the spoon well, and you can ju of this putting 
it over the side and watching it. The slower the better, 
if the spoon spins and glitters well. 

These remarks apply to all of this family, and therefore 

_there is no need of repeating them for the pike and 
mascalonge. Having fed all these fishes in the confine- 
ment of aquaria, and watched them take live minnows, 
it may be pardoned if I say just how all the pike family 
approach and take their prey. When they ate very 
hungry they will make a sudden rush from below and 
seize the living minnow and then retire with it to con- 
sider the next move. The, if it has been taken ctoss- 
wise, of tail first, it is ejected and turtied so as to be 
taken head first, when the fins and scales lie in the 
proper manner to slip down easily. 

If, however, the pike or. pickerel is not hungry, but 

would take. a little something if it looked tempting, the 
tactics are different. There is no sudden rush; the game 
is pointed as a séttet points a woodcock. There is no 
motion of the body, nor of that propeller which we call 
a caudal fin, but a waty motion of the dorsal and anal 
fins sends the fish slowly ahead, while its eye glitters with 
stipptessed excitetnetit. distatice is gatiged, there is 
a tush, a flash, and the mitinow of spoon is etigtifed. 
_ If using a spoon the angler knows whether his ganie 
is hooked or not, and that the fish cannot eject the bait 
if it would; and then, after a short struggle, the fish 
yields. In describing how a pickerel, which is not hun- 
gry, approaches a 
angler not to row too fast and thereby pass too quickly 
from the field in which a pickerel or other member of 
the family wishes to approach its prey. 

There is a gang on gut. or gimp, consisting of a lip 
hook for the minnow and a hook to be carried over its 
back and inserted. under the dorsal fin, and then one of a 
triplet is hooked into the tail in a way to bend the min- 
now and thereby give it a semi-rotary motion. It is a 
most murderous combination, but none too severe for this 
cannibalistic family. 

A stiff cane is used for this work, and should be from 
18 to 20 feet long in order to cast 30 feet, and then 
“skitter” a minnow on the surface of the water. I have 
used a ringed Limerick hook, size 4-0, but do not know 
why this has been preferred further than that it was the 
first hook I used for the work, and so to tse it has be- 
come a habit. To-day, if a change was made, it would be 
for the more modern turn-down eye Pennell hook of that 
size, or of a size larger. “A foot of gimp or of piano wire 
should connect the hook with the line. The minnow or 
frog should be hooked through both lips, and it is merci- 
ful to pierce the brain with a knife, because the bait is 
as good dead as alive, and it is cruel to kill it by such 
1ough usage as skittering. ‘ 

From the shore the bait should be cast into open places 
among the weeds, but from a boat the angler should stand 
in the bow and cast ahead into unbroken water. 

A good bait rod and reel are the proper tools, and a 
live minnow hooked just under the dorsal fin, or a frog 
hooked firmly in the muscle of a hindleg, near the back- 
bone, is the best of baits. If a float is used it should 
allow the bait only three feet to go down, unless the water 
is over ten feet deep, because all of this tribe seek prey 
that is above them, as is denoted by their lower jaw 
being longest. A float is a nuisance when a reel is used, 
but is one of those evils which we sometimes term 
“necessary.” 

When a pickerel seizes a spoon hook it is either well 
hooked or lost at the moment of. contact, as the fish 
knows at once that it has made a mistake, and will get rid 
of the combination of steel and other ingredients if 
possible. With a minnow or frog it is different. The 
pickerel may take it crosswise in its mouth and run to 
cover with it. Let him run and have time to gloat over 
his prize, eject it, and take it head on and pouch it. 
This may consume some minutes, during which there is 
uc sign of life at the far end of the line. Wait. After 
the bait is fairly down the pickerel moves and finds itself 
fast, and then the angler may begin the fight with no 
danger of drawing the bait away and alarming its game by 
a premature movement. 


Pike Fishing. 

The same methods are used for pike as for pickerel. 
Their habits are much the same, and they are found in 
similar waters. For the larger fish we must use larger 
hooks and baits. Where pike of ten pounds may be 
looked for, a 7-0 hook or larger is the right size, and the 
minnow should be five or six inches long, frogs in propor- 
tion. Spoons are made in so many shapes (and the 
makers have a scale of sizes of their own) that the angler 
must work out this problem of size. 

There are spoon baits in great variety, and all of them 
will catch weeds, some more than others, and the angler 
must reel up occasionally to look for weeds, since a bit 
of green weed on spoon or minnow tells your game that 
it is an undesirable morsel, for the fish knows that no 
living mianow or frog drags weeds with it. ‘ : 

Both pike and pickerel are taken through the ice with 
live baits; and this is the only winter sport of the fresh- 
water angler. Many holes are cut and the lines are 
attached to “tip-ups,” which signal the fact that a fish 


is hooked. 
Mascalonge. 


It is in the Great Lakes where this king of the pike 
family ~~ 2” oe — but — an  secnenent 
population t not live long enough to attain their 
maximum weight. The clear waters of the Thousand 
Islands, at the head of the St. Lawrence River, .is a 
famous place for them, but their numbers have greatly de- 
creased in late years. It is a gamier fighter than its 
relative, the and coming from clearer waters it is a 
better table S wwea Jaw > - o 


i is 


sh, the only object is to warn the, 


nly caught by trolling the. minnow or the . 


spoon, with an eight-foot bait rod, a multiplying reel, and 
100 yards of aood cuttyhunk bass line: The best seasons 
for mascalonge are in June and again in September and 
October. All fish weighing over ten pe should be 
gaffed ; the landing net is too light for them. 


Maine and Elsewhere. 


Boston, July 11.—George J. Raymond, J. J. Munroe, 
S. R. maymond and F. N. Ganong recently made up a 
Boston fishing party to Sunapee Lake. They caught 
about thirty bass; all on the fly; none were very large, 
but “it was rare sport to catch the gamy fellows.” They 
also caught a number of the aureolus trout, for which 
Sunapee Lake is celebrated. They describe these trout 
as very beautiful and weighing from %4 of a pound to 
3 pounds. The fishermen were much pleased with boat- 
man I. P. Rawson, who took them out. They found 
him a boatman or guide worth having. This is written 
to give other guides a hint, if they desire to please their 
patrons. The boat was large, rootty and very steady; 
painted pute white and most sctupulously clean. The 
whole inside was lined with stout canvas. The seats 
were armchairs, with legs sawn off and mounted on 
springs, with spring bottom under the cushions. In 
the lockers that were under the sedts was to be found 
everything to make the sportsman happy. Rubber cloth- 
ing was ready in case of a storm. One of the boys sug- 
gested that he wished he had brought.a straw hat, as 
the sun was hot. Behold the locker came open and 
there were straw hats. All sorts of fishing tackle were 
on the boat; rods, with neatly arranged rod rests, for 
trolling. Guide Rawson was suggestive, but not offi- 
cious. If the fish did not take a certain fly after a fair 
trial, he would say: “Now let us try this fly.” Then, 
if the fisherman was agreed, he would deftly make the 
change. For all this service, boat and all, with four in 
the boat, his charge was the very moderate one of $3 
per day. Verily, it is in the power of the guide to make 
the sportsman happy. 

Mrs. Frank L. Hosmer, of Baldwinsville, Mass., has 
just made the champion bass catch of the season—a 
beauty of 4 pounds weight, from Queen Lake in Tem- 
pleton. At the Upper Dam Mr. L. A. Reese recently 
landed in one and a half hours 43 pounds of fish: three 
trout and the balance salmon, fifteen fish in all, includ- 
ing one of over'5 pounds. Mr. Eugene Lynch, of Bos- 
ton, is back again from the Upper Dam with a record 
of ten fish, all taken on the fly. J. S. Doan, of Boston, 
and J. C. Morgan, of Norwich, have both made good 
records. 

Mr, N. G. Manson and Mrs. Manson, of Weston, 
went up to Camp Leatherstocking, Richardson Lake, 
last week, where they make their summer home. About 
the first morning in camp Mr. Manson rose at 4 o’clock 
to look at the weather. What was his surprise to see a 
big bull moose, not 75 feet away, quietly nibbling the 
grass and twigs in front of the camp. Watching the 
ungainly beast did not seem to alarm him in the least, 
and all hands were aroused and had a good look. Mr. 
Manson writes that “he looked the property all over 
leisurely, with the suggestion from his big eyes that he 
might come again. Then trotted quietly away and into 
the woods.” 

Boston, July 14.—Mr. Felix Taussig, a Boston 
fisherman who lives at Sharon, fished Lake Massapoag 
on the Fourth, and as the result took over to the store 
of his firm four bass, one of 2%, one of 3%, one of 4% 
and one of 5% pounds. Mr. F. A. Perry had his Fourth 
of July fishing at Black Brook, Lake Road, above An- 
dover, Me. Sportsmen who formerly went into the 
Rangeley region by way of Andover, will remember 
this brook as one of the best trout brooks in Maine. 
Though in the deep woods, it is near to the Lake Road 
for nearly eight miles. Large and full of pools and deep 
gorges, it is naturally full of trout, but excessive fish- 
ing had reduced it to almost utter depletion, till up to 
six or eight years ago, when it was legally closed to all 
fishing for all but three days in a week. This amount 
of protection has seemed to partly restore the trout. 
Mr. Perry fished from the Bridge up to the Devil’s 
Den, about three miles, and took thirty-five handsome 
trout. Some were up to % pound weight. He hears of 
trout being taken from that brook this year of over 
I pound, and a good many of them. But Andover has 
a good many trout fishermen, beside a country for miles 
below, from which fishermen drive with teams in great 
numbers. Even the women of that section are fishing 
the brooks. One Andover woman has a record of 1,000 
trout taken at different times this year; mostly from 
Sawyer Brook, which comes into that town. Mr. L. O. 
Crane and Mrs. Crane, of Boston, at the Megantic 
Preserve, write that the fishing is good, though the 
water is still high from constant rains. At L Pond Mr. 
Crane had a catch of thirty trout at one trip, nearly 
all of which were returned to the water. 

The Maine Sportsmen’s Fish and Game Association 
spent the most of last week in a session at Kineo, 
Moosehead Lake. The most important feature of the 
session was the meeting of Monday evening when the 
question was discussed, “How Shall Money Be Raised 
for the Protection and Propagation of Fish and Game?” 
This opened the hunters’ license question full blast, and 
nobody was there to say much in opposition to the im- 
posing of such a license. The Hon. J. F. Sprague read 
a paper in which he pointed out all the necessity of 
more money and what seemed to him to be the utter 
impossibility of raising any more from taxation. He 
then attempted to show how admirably a system of tax- 
ing outside sportsmen would work. He forgot to sug- 
gest that it is optional with a sportsman, who does not 
live in Maine, whether he goes to that State for hunt- 
ing or not; that already the tax is tremendous on those 
who have been in the habit of going there; that thou- 
sands are now kept out of that State by the cost; that 
the impdsition of a further tax, especially in the form 
of an obnoxious license, that must be paid whether the 
hunter is successful or not, will tend to keep thousands 
more away. He seemed to freee that the great ma- 
jority of those who have her re gone to Maine to 
hunt are not bondholders and aristocrats with “money 
to burn.” If he 





could be thrown among: sportsmen . 


outside of Maine as I am thrown among them, through 
meeting them in a business away almost every day in 
the year, he would soon learn that the only sportsmen 
of that class who favor a license system in Maine are 
the few who happen to have wealth and are willing to 
pay for a license to hunt themselves in order to keep the 
rabble of hunters away. He did not touch upon the 
fact that Maine’s worst enemies of her fish and game 
dwell within her borders, whom he does not propose 
to touch with his license ~system. What would Mr. 
Sprague think of a Boston dry goods store that should, 
with a body of keepers at the doors, attempt to tax 
everybody who came in to look at goods, simply be- 
cause through mismanagement or otherwise, the store 
was not paying? He would say, better by far let every- 
body come in freely and get the needed money from the 
goods sold; that is, tax the sportsmen, residents of the 
State, not living in the immediate locality, as well as 
non-residents, for the game actually obtained. If 
Maine wants to get revenue from her big game, for 
greater protection, then let her go about it in a business- 
like way. Let her great men look thoroughly into the 
license systems of other States and see that as a system 
for producing revenue they have proved almost an utter 
failure. 

It is a curious fact that the proposition discussed 
somewhat at the Kirieo meeting, to make a law not 
permitting the carrying oi frearms into the woods in 
close season did not meet with favor. One man argued 
that a tifle is just as necessary at a camp as a frying 
pan or water bucket. Necessary for what? 

The summer boarder and tourist are more in order at 
many of the Maine fishing resorts now than the fisher- 
man. Still; there are réports of good fly-fishing at 
Moosehead. . Some good catches are being made at 
some of the Rangeley resorts. At Bald Mountain 
camps and at the new camps on the Decker Purchase 
there are a number of expert fishermen. Mr. C. A. 
Robinson, of South Windham, formerly a devotee of 
Sebago salmon fishing, has built a fine cottage on that 
purchase this year. His last record was two salmon, 
one of 5% and the other 5 pounds. He has also a trout 
record for the same days, four, from 214 pounds to 4 
pounds. Mr. E. B. Newton, of Boston, has a camp 
there, built this year. His trout and salmon record is 
good. Mr. L. A. Reese, of Philadelphia, has lately made 
another fishing record at the Middle Dam, Richardson 
Lake: Trout, 2 and 3% pounds; salmon, 2, 3%, 3, 2%. 
2, 2, 2% and 4 pounds. Other fishermen are making 
good records there. The Pond-in-the-River is proving 
a good fishing ground with the present high water. 


SPECIAL. 
Che Hennel. 
a O 


-= Some Canine Epitaphs. 


HERE are some epitaphs and elegies of departed dogs. Others 
will be given in later issues; and the series, as indicated by the 
present installment,, covers a wide range of time and place: 


1.—The Dog’s Grave. 


Soft lie the turf on those who find their rest 
Here on our common mother’s ample breast. 
Unstained by meanness, avarice and pride, 
They never flattered and they never lied; 
No gluttonous excess their slumber broke, 
No burning alcohol, no stifling smoke. 
They ne’er intrigued a rival to displace, 
They ran, but never betted on a race; 
Content with harmless sports and moderate food, 
Boundless in love, and faith, and gratitude. 
Happy the man, if there be any such, 
Of whom his epitaph can say as much. 
—Lord Sherbrooke. 
I.—Bush. 


In memoir of a true friend, pure and honest, an example to 
humanity, more honorable than the Star or Garter, a simple canine 
whose remains are interred at the root of this maple trees, by its 
owner, G, F. Dyer. 

Here lies a dog that was almost a man, murdered by a mam who 
was almost a brute. This faithful dog— 








“Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been ' 
So clear to his that his virtues 

Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, against 

The deep damnation of his taking off.” 


His name is Bush, a dutiful companion of his owner, murdered 


by a Fiend 
July 26th, 1889. 
The Dog was superior to its Assassin. It had a Fodigzee, 


Ill.—Poor Little Boxer. 


In the pets’ cemetery of Marlborough House, where are buried 
several! of the pets of the King and Queen: 
A true friend! Man or dog, what name 
Could more win love or more enhance his fame? 
Through burning desert and the midnight fray, 
Where his fond master led the glorious way, 5 
He bravely followed, and with mute caress 
Cheered both his labors and his idleness. 
A miscreant slew him, none were near to save; 
Let kindly tears bedew his honored grave, 
And fairest fingers twine his funeral wreath; 
A faithful comrade is at rest beneath. 


IV.—At the Burial of a Dog. 


Small friend, of faithful heart and liquid eyes, 
We give thee to our Mother Earth again, 

And thank thee for thy friendship. We are men 

Who pride ourselves that we are very wise; 

We throw our glances upward to the skies, 

Yet cannot tell what death is. Even when 
Thy little spark of life escapes our ken, 

We're left to grope in sad and blind surmise, 

Dear dead companion, would that thou couldst know 
What human tears are shed above thy grave! 
How humandike we felt thy love to be! 

How much to us thou wast, in weal and woe! 

Thou merry, curious, willing little slave, 
Half: human, wondrous, wond’ring mystery! . 
7 ‘ —Asthur Ransom, 
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V.—Vite. 
(From the New York Commercial Advertiser.) 


A tragic story of a dog’s devotion and faithfulness to his master, 
even one death, is graven deep in a tablet hewn in the face of a 
rock beside the Kaaterskill Falls, at the time of the occurrence 
thirty-three years ago. It has interested many thousands of vis- 
itors to this beautiful and romantic region of the Catskills, who 
have made the descent into the wood-lined abysm where the falls 
plash and murmur and extend in a crystal brook that_serpentines 
among the boulders to a more level course in Sunset Gorge at the 
foot of High Peak Mountain. 

The epitaph is as follows: 


To the Memory of 
VIT 


A in 
The Bayard of Dogs, 
Sans Peur et Sans Reproche. 
June 19, 1868, wn ing { th 

une , by Leaping from the 

Platform ‘Above the Falls to 
weer the Rocks Beneath. 

’ This Epitah is Inscribed to His 

" Memory by His Friends 

J. S. McK.—W. E. P.—J. K. 

Vite was a spaniel, His master, with his friends, ‘went to the 
foot of the falls, leaving the dog above. The animal could not see 
them, as they made the precipitous descent, and was in great dis- 
tress, when at last they emerged from the woods into the open 
on the rocks, nearly 280 feet below. As his master appeared, Vite 
barked for joy, and perceiving no other way to reach him, un- 
hesitatingly made the fearful leap. 


Vi—Tiger Afterward Called Friend. 
(From the London Field.) 


In the middle of the garden of Eling.Vicarage there is a_life- 
size figure of a Newfoundland dog resting on an oval plinth, 
the monument altogether being about 6 feet high. On the sides 
of the plinth are inscriptions, gne in Latin, the other in English. 
In the Engiish version some Slight gaps are, owing to the stone 
having perished and been filled up with cement at some time 
or other. The following is the inscription: 

In memory 
Of a Newfoundland dog, 
Formerly called Tiger, afterward Friend, 
Eminently qualified 
By acuteness of scent, quickness of eye, 
Strength of body, peculiar sagacity, 
For every duty of his species, 
Who on the fourteenth day of October, 1789, 
When one to whom he was yet a stranger, 
But was in a short time to be his master, 
Had unconsciously been carried out of his depth 
While bathing in the sea at Portsmouth, 
And Cuiew unable to swim 
His strength became exhausted and his senses overpowered 
By long struggling with the waves, 
Rushed spontaneously to his assistance 
’ Seized him by the hair, 
Brought him cautiously and steadily to the shore, 
And thus rescued him from imminent death, 
From gratitude 
the preserver 
guardian of 
bh ags the 6th 
. « « Phillips 
Caused this monument to be erected 
Over his remains which are here deposited 
A.D. 1810. 

From these dates it appears that the dog was in the possession 
of his new master, whose life he had saved, for twenty-one years, 
and obviously must have been something more than a puppy at 
the beginning of that time. THISTLE. 


VIL—Toby Tone. 


Oxrorp, Mass.—Editor Forest and Stream: The inclosed lines 
were printed fifty or sixty years ago, evidently from an English 
source. Can you tell where they can be found, and the author? 
Or can you give the missing line beginning the last stanza? The 
rest are fresh in mind, but this one seems to have vanished utterly. 

F. G, Dantets. 
There’s howling in the kennel, Dace, 
There’s mourning in the hall, 
For Toby Tone has run his race, 
Lamented by us all. 


’ Wio 


He ranged the stubble yesterday 
With little Mike at side, 

Then laid him down all quietly 
And died at turn of tide. 


The boys were quite disconsolate, 
Nor deemed that it could be; 

They placed a partridge by him straight 
And fired volleys three; 


But cold alike to scent or sound 
He moved no tail nor head, 

And so they laid him in the ground 
Convinced that he was dead. 


? ? ? ? ? ? 
Since little Mike would swear 
He'd flush a woodcock in the corn 

And stand it in the clear; 


And I myself, and scorn to cog, 
Will say beneath the sun, 

That Toby was as good a dog 
As ever followed gun. 


Canoeing. 


sass pens 
Western Canoes. 


Western Division Meet. 


Cuicaoo, Ill., July 5.—It is the expected which happens 
once in a while, about ten years later than it was ex- 
pected. We have always expected that the Western Divi- 
sion of the A. C. A. would one of these bright days have a 
meet of its own, and now the expected is to happen. On 
July 12-26, at Ballast Island, this heroic little band of 
Western canoeists will once more assemble and do things 
to each other as well as to the rippling waves of Lake 
Erie and the circumambient atmosphere which is super- 
impendent thereupon. We are confidently advised that 
delegations will be on hand from Chicago, Toledo, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Dayton, Cincinnati, Oshkosh, Madison 
Wis. ; South Bend, Ind.; Springfield, Ill. ; corngned, @.; 
Bloomington, Ill.; Columbus, O.; Jackson, Mich.; St. 
Paul, Minn.; Fremont, O.; Wyandotte, Mich.; Rochester 
N. Y.; Hamilton and Kingston, Ont.; Pittsburg, Pa.; 
Rome, N. Y.; Des Moines, Ia.; Peoria, Ill.; Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich.; Buffalo, N. Y., and other seaport towns. 
It would indeed be very gratifying did al lof these dele- 
gations appear. Perliaps one-tenth of them may appear, 
but even so, if these be of the old faithful guardians of the 
honor of the little craft in the West, then assuredly the 
meeting must be a success. If it is such, then let credit 

where credit is due. The meeting of the Western 
Bivision of the A. C. A, at Ballast is due to the effective 








interest and the personal work of Mr. F. B. Huntington, 
Vice-Commodore. 

Thesé Western men have clung with great tenacity to 
their interest in the beautiful sport of canoeing. ard 
times and many vicissitudes wrought the ruin of the old 
W. C. A. The Western Division of the A. C. A. is 
nothing better and nothing much bigger than the old - 
W. C. A. The reorganization makes little difference. 
The men who make the organization in this, that or the 
other part of the country stand for the character of the 
sport itself. These men are drawn together at Ballast not 
by the wish of winning cups so much, I arn convinced, as 
by the honorable and very beautiful feeling of fellowship 
which has so long existed among them. 

As to Ballast island itself, it is by no means a name 
with which to conjure. High, rocky, restricted, offering no 
sport at all excepting in the nature of sailing, Ballast 
Island never appealed to me personally. I like localities 


less civilized. E, Hove. 
Hartrorp Burtprnc, Chicago, Ill. 


Announcement and Programme of Meet at Ballast Islasd 


Lake Erie, July 12 to 26, 1902. 

For the first time in the history of its existence, the Western 
Division of the A. C. A. will hold a meet. There is every indica- 
tion and assurance that it will be a good one. A canvass of clubs 
and members of this and adjoining divisions indicates a large at- 
terdance from the following cities: Milwaukee, Wis.; Chicago, 
Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; Toledo, O.; Cleveland, O.; Dayton, O.; 
Cincinnati, O.; Oshkosh, Wis.; Madison, Wis.; South Bend, Ind.; 


Springfield, Lil.; Bloomington, Ill.; Springfield, O.; Columbus, U.; 
{eckoon, Mich.; St. Paul, Minn.; Fremont, O.; Wyandott, Mich.; 
ochester, N. Y.; Toronto, Hamilton, Ont. ; ingston, Ont.; 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Rome, N. Y.; Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.; Des 
Melaen, This Buffalo, N. Y., and Peoria, Ill. 
LOCATION. 


Ballast Island, Lake Erie, the birthplace of canoeing in the 
West, and for many years the home of the Western Canoe Associa- 
tion, has been chosen as the location of the present meet. 


DATE. 


The meet will open Saturday, July 12, and continue for two 
weeks, or until Saturday, July 26. e have arranged for moon- 
light during this time, 

CAMP SITE ARRANGEMENTS. 


Mr. C. J. Stedman, of Cincinnati, and Mr. J. R. Bartlett, of 
Fremont, O., constitute the Camp Site Committee, and have 
charge of the details of all camp arrangements. Members are re- 
quested to communicate with Mr. Stedman at once, announcing 
the probable date of their arrival, their requirements in the way of 
tents and tent floors, whether or not they are to be accompanied 
by members of their family; in short, a-statement of their p!ans 
a: far as possible, in respect to attendirig the meet. 

Board for those occupying tents, $1 per day. Board for those 
occupying cottages, $10 per week. Ice water free in camp. Ice 
to members, 20 cents per 100 pounds. 

A few cottages or rooms in same may be available for those 
who wish them. - 

Members are requested to bring their own cots, bedding and 
tents. 

Mail should be addressed to Canoe Camp, Ballast Island, Lake 
Erie, via Put-in-Bay, Ohio. 

ENTERTAIN MENT. 


Mr. G. H. Gardner, of Cleveland, O., and Mr. W. H. Yardley, 
of St. Paul, Minn., constitute the Entertainment Committee, and 
all arrangements for entertainment are in their bands. An attrac- 
tive programme has been prepared by them for the edification of 
snouberte their wives and families. Bring your musical instru- 
ments, jokes, ping pong, games, and aid the committee in its 
efforts to provide amusement : 


TRANSPORTATION. 


Ballast Island is reached by steamer from Put-in-Bay. Put-in- 
Bay is reached by steamers from Cleveland, Sandusky, Toledo and 
Detroit. The following are the one way rates from points named 
to Sandusky, O., which is the nearest railroad point: 

Chicago, I11., $8.25; Peoria, Ill., $11.25; Springfield, Ill., $12; 
Bloomfield, Il)., $10.60; Milwaukee, Wis, $10.80; Madison, Wis., 
$1217; Oshkosh, Wis, $13.22; Cincinnati, O,, $5.85; Springfield, O., 
$3.90; Dayton, O., $4.15; Fremont, ©., 70 cents; Columbus, U., 
$3.30; Cleveland, O., $1.80; Toledo, O., $1.45; Detroit, Mich, $2.75: 
Jackson, Mich., $3.59; Ypsilanti, Mich., $334; Wyandotte, Mich., 
$2.60 St. Paul, Minn., $19.75; Minneapolis, Minn., $19.75; South 
Bend, Ind., $5.90; St. Louis, Mo., $13.30; Davenport, Ia., $12.87; 
Des Moines, la., $18.40; Buffalo, N. Y., 38-8); Rochester, N. Y., 
$8.18; Rome, N. Y., $10.56; Pittsburg, Pa., $5.80. 

The Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Company name the fol- 
lowing rates: Cleveland to Put-in-Bay, and return, $1.25; Toledo 
to Put-in-Bay and return, $1; Canoes, Cleveland or Toledo to Put- 
in-Bay, $1 each. . 

The Ashley & Dustin Line steamers name the following rates: 
Detroit to Put-in-Bay, and return, $1. Canoes, Detroit to Put-in- 
Bay and return, $1. 

The Sandusky and Island Steamship Company will make rate: 
Sandusky to Put-in-Bay and return, $1. Canoes, Sandusky to 
Put-in-Bay and return, $1 each. 

Capt. E. J. Dodge, steamer Ina, will make rates between Put-in- 
Bay and Ballast. one way, 15 cents; round trip, 25 cents; trunks, 
25 cents; canoes, cents. 

It is suggested that members make inquiry of their ticket agent 
in respect to excursion and tourist rates to Cleveland, Sandusky, 
Toledo and Detroit, and take advantage of such reduced rates as 
may be in effect. 

RACING PROGRAM ME. 


Mr. J. R. Stewart, 3535 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, O., chairman 
of the Regatta Committee, makes the follgwing announcement in 
respect to the racing: 

The regatta will begin July 21 and be run off as fast thereafter 
as wind and weather conditions will permit. In addition to the 
Gardner cup, W. C. A. trophy, and Gardner trophy, an attractive 
line of prizes has been secured. 


CAMP RULES. 


1. A member will be appointed by the commodore daily to act 
as Officer of the Day, who will have charge of the camp, aud will 
be obeyed accordingly. He will appoint pickets to assist him. 

2. Members will register and pay their camp dues of $1 at 
purser’s tent immediately upon arrival. 

3. The commodore or purser will be at headquarters for the 
transaction of business from 9 until 11 A. M., and 1 until 3 P. M. 
each day, but will be immediately available at all other hours. 

4. Tents may be located by owners, subject to the approval of 
the Camp Site Committee, and with due regard for the thorough- 
fares and lines. Daily before 10 o’clock tents and grounds must be 

ut in order; all refuse, papers etc., must be ready for removal 
by the camp cart. Members will be held responsible for the ap- 
pearance of their tents and the surrounding grounds. 
to dress while at meals is requested, 

5. Camp will be open daily from 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. Guests 
may be invited by card, obtained of the Purser. Before 10 A. M. 
and after 6 P. M. no guests will be expected in camp, except by 
invitation for cceasions specially announced on bulletin board, 

6. Visiting boats must land at the steamboat wharf, unless other- 
wise directed by officers in charge. 

7. Reveille will be sounded at7 A.M. The United States Army 
bugle calls will be us 

8 Flags will be raised at 8 A. M. and lowered at sunset. Last 
post will be sounded at 11 P. M., after which quiet will be main- 
tained in camp. Hours for meals will be noted on the bulletin 
board and called by bugler. ; 

The observance of these rules will greatly facilitate the officers 
in the discharge of their duties. _ 

The Inter-Lake bb ae 4 Association will hold their annual re- 

at Put-in-Bay July 20 to 27, and through their commodore, 

r, C. C. Wi we kindly extended their courtesies to the 
members of this Association. _. 

The ori 1 Gardner cup, last sailed for at the Mullet Lake 
meet in has been lost, and diligent inquiry has failed to dis. 
close it, df this circular reaches the eye any ome having 

of its whereabouts it is requested yy communi- 


ivision for ea 
aay tae oat taal 
F. B. Huntineron, Vice-Com, 


Due regard 


Bachting. 
nee 
Yachting Fixtures, 1902. 


npn een ee Ney ey ng: Ry ae Br | 
notice errees or otjesions following 
Tale ais tae ts es the future. 
JULY. 

19. P. -Corinthian, Lighthou: , Shore. 

Ie Seat aiaed anh vas Pecuke cue, Sbeliet Island Heights, 
19. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club race-for cup, Oyster 
Sore ee Cay Point, Rosen Hather 

. Stamford Corinthian, Y. R. A. of L. If, S., open. Stamford, 


sland 

Duxbury, club, Duxbury, Massachusetts Bay. 

Winthrop, club, Winthrop, Boston Harbor. 

ian, club championship, Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 

ly, club, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s . 

. Manhasset Bay, club, Port Washington, Long Island Sound. 

19-26. Larchmont, race week, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 

19-31. Royal Canadian, L, Y. R. A, circuit, Toronto. 

21-26. Interlake Y. A., an. regatta, Put-in-Bay, Toledo, Lake Erie. 

24-26. Hull-Massachusetts, mer series, Y. R. A., open, 
Hull, Boston Harbor. 

Quincy, club, Quincy Bay, Boston Harbor. 
inthrop, club, Winthrop, Boston Harbor. 
Duxbury, club, Duxbury, Massachusetts Bay 

> Corinthian, annual cruise, from Delaware River to 


SEES ES 


i 


26. 
26. 
26. 


club, Port Washington. 
26. Beverly, third Corinthian, Monument 
2%. Mosquito Fleet, cluh, City Point. arbor. 
2%. Atlantic, Y. R. A. of Gravesend Bay, Sea Gate, New York Bay. 
26. Corinthian, club championship, Marblehead, Mass. : 

26. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club race for Centre Island cup, Oyster 

Bay. Lapa, Scene Sound. 
26. Norwalk, Y. R. A. of L. I. §., open, So. Norwalk, L. I. Sound. 


26. Hartford, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., , Saybrook, . Sound. 
28. Wollaston, M. Y. R. A., ‘Gainey Bay, Boston Harbor. 
28-29. Boston Y. R. A., open, Marble . Massachusetts Bay. 


29, 31 and Aug. 2. Kennebec, commodore’s cup series, Bath, Me. 
. Corinthian, Midsummer Invitation series, Marblehead, Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. 


For Cruising Yachtsmen. 


Wrra the purpose of stimulating the interest in cruis- 
ing, and the keeping of a detailed log by ney —— 
men during the season of 1902, the publishers of Forest 
AND STREAM offer prizes for the best stories of cruises 
submitted to be published in Forest aNp Stream. It is 
believed that these will form not only entertaining records 
of pleasant summer days om afloat along our coasts and 
waterways. but will furnish information of practical value 
to other yachtsmen making subsequent cruises on the 
same waters. 

, Prizes will be awarded to the three best stories as fol- 
Ows: 

First prize $en an 

Second prize, $30.00. 

Thrd prize, $20.00. 

_ Contributions are invited under the following condi- 
thems: 

1. The cruise must be made in waters of the United 
States or Canada in the season of 1902. 

2. The cruise must be made in a sailing yacht, power 
to be used only as an uuxiliary. if at all. 

3. The story must be prefaced by a description of the 
boat. Cruises should be treated in as interesting and 
readable a way as possible, but should be practical and 
contain all possible information and data that would be of 
value to men going over the same route. A description 
of the handling of the ship in all weathers will be re- 
garded very favorably in making awards; and it is sug- 
gested to writers that an accurate account be kept of all 
incidents happening while under way. 

4. An outline chart suitable for reproduction, showing 
the course taken. must accompany each article. When 
possible. articles should be accompanied by amateur photo- 
— taken on the cruise, including one of the boat. 

ood photographs will be considered in making the 
awards. 

5. The story should contain about seven thousand 
words, written on one side of the paper only, and must 
be received at the office of the Forest and dives Pub- 
lishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York city, on or 
before Nov. 15, 1902. 

Mr. T. C. Sian has very kindly consented to ari a: 
judge and to make the awards. 


Atlantic Y. C. Cruise. 


FIRST SQUADRON RUN—LARCHMONT TO MORRIS COVE. 
Monday, July 7. 


Tue Atlantic Y. C. fleet gathered in Larchmont Harbor 
- Sunday preparatory to making an early start on Mon- 

ay. : 

The first run was froni Larchmont to Morris Cove. 
Mr. George Hill, chairman of the Regatta Committee, 
used his auxiliary sloop Akista as the committee boat, and 
after starting the fleet headed directly for Morris Cove, in 
order to be on hand and take the boats’ times as they 
finished. The wind was from the E. and quite light. The 
smaller classes were sent first. Class L started at 9:15, 
class K at 9:20 and the balance of the boats at 9:25. The 
course was E. by N., % E., thirty miles to the Red Spar 
Buoy off Stratford Point, leaving it on the port hand, 
thence E.N.E., eleven miles, to the finish, between the 
breakwaters at the entrance to New Haven Harbor. 

It was slow work beating inst the light wind, but 
when off Oyster Bay the wind came out of the S. and 
W., enabling the boats to carry ballooners and spin- 
nakers. Before the wind shifted the sloops held in the 
lead, but as soon as light sails could be used the sthooners 
did better, and Emerald was the first boat to finish. 

Neola and Yankee had a pretty race all during the 
day. Neola held her lead until she was off Stratford 
Shoal, when Yankee, showing more speed, got slowly by 
her and won by nearly 1om. All the boats in the fleet, 
with the exception of Maraquita, Ondawa and Narika, 
finished by 7:30. : 

Yankee went vent in Morris Cove, but came off on 
the flood tide wii injury. summary : 


& 
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Schooners—Class F—Under on — Stove a 





Loyal, R. P. Doremus.......:... sere thenney eee 45, 9 20 
Sloops—Class H—70 to 80ft.—Start, 9:25, 
x ke 1B Maxeel.;...- ns HERAT ERS Te ooo 8 89 26 8 4 28 
» ae ‘ eeseoccccere Ww 
Eclin, F. J. Rodew 9254 9-9 07 BA 
Sens ne Fe to 60ft—Cruising Trim—Start, 9:20. 
Mariquita, H, B, Shaen.......... saeeeceaae re ...Withdrew. 
Isolt, C, W. Nason...........- etiadeuceSs Ress hs 6 51 19 9 31 19 
Malibte, t. Vy. Coleeat ik. nc $0327 «1025 %7 
Sloops—Class L—86 to 43ft.—Start, 9:15. 
Maclean. #. 4 Cored: ss cocincscctcsree cnt Withdrew. 
Rotidinella, F, H. Davolls...:.c....sseccesceees? 02 00 9 47 00 
PEg = Bes Ae SII a cies caxgpnxes onsets ods 1.7 24 36 10 08 ow 
Sloops—Class K—43 to 51ft.—Start, 9:20. 
Ondawa, H.-F, Robert....sid.co.ccccccccscosieusss Withdrew. 


The winners were Emerald, Sachem, Loyal, Yankee and 
Rondinella. 


SECOND SQUADRON RUN—MORRIS COVE TO NEW LONDON. 
Tuesday, July 8. 


When Tuesday broke the weather conditions were - 
thing but promising. The wind was strong from S.W. 
and from the overcast sky the rain fell in torrents. About 
? o'clock it began to clear, and as there was a nice S.W. 
reeze blowing, the preparatory signal was made at 9:30 
on the committee boat. The starting line was off the 
lighthouse at the western end of the east breakwater. 
The: course was E. by S., twenty-five miles to Cornfield 
light vessel, then E: 14 N. to Bartlett Reef light vessel, 
then N.E. by E. two miles to the finish, off Sarah’s 


e, 

The boats in class L were started at 9:45. Mira allowed 
me — to Rondinella atid Heron, and th. and 4§s. to 

arika. 

Yankee allowed Neola 18m, and Eelin 26m. All the 
boats got away on the starboard tack, and most of them 
were carrying baby jib topsails. Yankee held close in to 
Thimble Island and got out of the tide, while the others 
stayed out in the Sound. 

ust before reaching Faulkner’s Island, Emerald drew 
into the lead, which position she held up to the time she 
finished. The boats passed Cornfield Lightship in the 
order named: Emerald, Sachem, Yankee, Neola, Varuna 
and Loyal. Sheets were eased well off here and spin- 
nakers were set to starboard. When Bartlett’s Reef 
Lightship was passed, Emerald was still in the lead, but 
Yankee had moved into second place. At this point spin- 
nakers were doused and booms gybed over to starboard, 
as it was a broad reach to the finish line. 

Com. Robert E. Todd’s schooner Thistle accompanied 
the fleet, and was the fourth boat to finish, having started 
at 9 o'clock. The summary: 


Schooners—Start, 9:55. 









Finish. Begpes. 
Emerald, W. E. Iselim..........sccccccccccceves 2 34 24 4 24 
Schooners—Class B—85 to 90ft.—Start, 9:55. 

Sachem, F. T. Adams........-scccccccsescsecces 2 46 54 4 51 54 
Varuna, F. F. Ames. ....0cccqcccccccesscccccses 3 21 29 5 2629 . 
Schooners—Class F—Under 65ft. -Start, 9:55. 

Loyal, R. P. Doremus......cccccccccccceccccces 3 34 1b 5 39 15 
Uncas, Jat. Welty Jos concvcccocovccssvesscesses 412 52 6 17 52 
Schoners—Match Race—Start, 9:55. 

Vormen: F FP Riadeb coven scesdccatesnccuede 3 21 29 5 26 29 
Loyal, Ws BRCONEB ci ones ciccnscccswccueses 3 34 15 5 39 15 
Sloops—Class J—51 to 60ft.—Start, 9:50. 

CT Fe eRe ee 4 16 41 6 26 41 
Helipse, L. J. Callamam......ccccccsccccccsceves 4 20 58 6 30 58 
Sloops—Class L—36 to 43ft.—Start, 9:45. 

Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Mira, C.. 1. Poot. .pecovcccccccccces 4 09 04 6 24 04 Ska ‘as 
Narika, F, J. Cornell..... -Not timed. 

Rondinella, F. H, Davoll..... ---4 28 40 6 43 40 5 43 40 
Heron, F. C. i ---4 31 48 6 46 48 5 46 48 
Match Race—Start, 9:45. 

Rondinella, F. H. Davoll.......... 4 28 20 6 43 40 
Heron, F. C. Swain...........0..- 4 31 43 6 46 48 
Sloops—Classes H, L and hi 
Start. Finish. goes. Corrected. 
Yankee. ..sasekscvcces 1 00 00 2 38 36 4 38 35 4 38 35 
Negle ox cgccdshecsseccs 50 00 3 07 43 5 17 43 4 59 43 
Balls. .ddstcaasesaceasd 10 00 00 3 46 38 5 46 38 5 20 38 


The winners were Emerald, Sachem, Loyal, Varuna, 
Isolt, Rondinella and Yankee. 


THIRD SQUADRON RUN—NEW LONDON TO SHELTER ISLAND. 
Wednesday, July 9. 

A fresh S.W. breeze made the run from New London 
to Shelter Island an interesting one. It was a beat across 
and Yankee led the fleet. 

The boats were started off Sarah’s Ledge and the 
preparatory signal was made at 10 o'clock. 

ankee was the last boat to start, but she walked 
through the fleet in great style. 

The boats passed through Plum Gut in this order: 
Yankee, Mira, Isolt, Sachem, Eclipse, Varuna, Uncas, 
Loyal and Maraquita. Some of the boats got caught 
with little or ‘no breeze in the Gut, and were delayed 
some time. Yankee and Mira were the first boats through, 

It was now a long leg and a short one across Gardner’s 
Bay to the finish line off Long Beach Point. Yankee 
was first to finish, followed by Mira, Eelin, Sachem, 
Uneas, Isolt, Leyai, Eclipse, Varuna, Rondinella and 
Heron. The summary follows: 


Schooners—Class B—Start, 10:25. 






Finish. Elapsed 
Sachem, F. T. Adams......:..s00eeseceeeseeeees 215 16 3 Py 
Verret, rs i ASIN nin $6 <p abosdenne cecarcche nae 2 35 00 410 00 
Match Race—Start, 10:25. 

Logel, BR. PB, Wosemes. oo 5. oeccces coc cccccccese 219 00 3 54 00 
Varuna, F. F. AmeS.......scccvicccicecccccoesss 2 35 00 410 00 
Schooners—Class F—Start, 10:25. 

Loyal, R. P. Doremus... seh ---2 19 00 3 54 00 
Uncas, Jas. wat a +002 27 O1 4 02 01 

Corrected time, Uncas, 3.55.01. 
Sloops—Class H—Start, 10:30 
Yankee. BD... MMOs i ePecssccbsctsescccccce 3 11 26 
Eelin, F. Wivccccedsdedcstissiege cess 00 16 3 30 16 
Corrected time, Eelin, 3.10.16; 

Sloops—Class J—Start, 10:20. 
Eclipse, L. J. Callanan.......... } Rvocuatatas ene 2 31 45 411 45 
Sloops—Special Race—Start, 10:20. 

See» Wl Is oh 6.5 5.0.0-0.0000s c4tngethcedabs 2 23 05 4 03 05 
Diarte, FEW TI 06005 ccc cece ciccccccsous 3 02 20 4 42 20 
‘Sloops—Class L—Start, 10:15. 

Wa es, Ti Gi. oc 00 cccecsevcsentibichee 155 3 40 19 
Sloops—Class M—Start, 10:15. 

Heron, F: e eae... Lilasteid dislana soe Gaaee aE. 158 

Rondinella, F. WINS s cub icdyn.dvesgeene 3 
SR Be Tae vcvedincescovesccrcevert 3.37 00 5 22 
: Match Race—Start, 10:45. 
Heron, Frank Swain... .....0.006 006506000 cceecee 2 50 33 453 
Rondinella, F. H. Davoll..............-....40- 2 55 38 410% 
The winners were Sachem, Loyal, Eeclin, Eclipse, Isolt, 


Yacht _Racing“Association of 
Gravesend Bay. 


Saturday, July 12, 


Tue fourth regatta of the Yacht Racing Association of 
Gravesend Bay was held on July 12 under the auspices of 
the Marine and Field Club, Bath Beach, L. I. Twenty- 
four craft started. Three did not finish and one was 
disqualified. The winners in the different classes were 
Sunol, Caribou, Cockatoo, Bronco, Kelpie and Boozie. 
Vivian and Opossum scored sailovers. 

The race marked the advent of a newcomer in class V 
for catboats, which it is hoped is but the forerunner of 
other additions. She administered a defeat to the hitherto 
unbeaten Martha M., although the victory was by only 6s. 
The new craft is from Patchogue, L. I., and belongs to 
C. D. Durkee, of the Brooklyn Y. C. Her name is 
Boozie. 

Gravesend Bay never saw a better racing day. The 
yachts were started off in a two-reef breeze, which held 
true and did not lighten until just before the finish, and 
there was almost a whole-sail breeze. 

The preparatory signal was sounded at 3 o'clock, and 
the different classes were sent away at 3m. intervals, be- 
ginning at 3:03. The start, on the whole, was very satis- 
factory. The signal for a reversal of the course, in which 
all marks are left on the port instead of the starboard 
hand, was flown, according to the regulations by which 
the Association races are governed. None of the starters 
in class N or above saw the red flag, and they covered the 
course out to West Bank Light and return in the usual 
way. 

As all of them started the same, however, rather than 
throw out their entries, the Regatta Committee decided to 
allow the records to stand. 

Of the smaller boats, which sail the regular inside As- 
sociation course, Song and Dance started over the wrong 
way, and only after she saw the other craft sailing a 
different course, did she come back and start aright. 
Karma, another class P boat, failed to cross inside the 
starting line, and returned to do so quite a bit after the 
start. 

At one time the gun used by the Regatta Committee 
went on a temporary strike, and although the signals were 
displayed at the propér time, the absence of the accus- 
tomed boom confused the yachtsmen somewhat. 

All these circumstances, no doubt, were responsible for 
the finishes, which, excepting in class V, were of the pro- 
cession variety. There were few changes in the order of 
the craft after the first round. A strong ebb tide was 
running and the Corinthian, who coped with this suc- 
cessfully, providing he had started aright, in most cases 
found himself in the lead. 

In special class M, cruising trim, Sunol won from 
Bonito. The latter did not finish. Before the race Sunol 
and Bonito were tied on points, but the result of the con- 
test put the former ten in the lead. 

Caribou defeated- Squaw in class N by 2m. and 15s. 
elapsed time. Indian did not finish. Cockatoo led Streak 
in class P by 6m. 37s. Song and Dance and Karma made 
poor showings because of the mistakes in starting. 

In class Q Bronco led Wraith by 2m. and 23s. at the 
finish. Wraith was disqualified for fouling a mark, and 
second place went to Trouble. This puts the latter ahead 
on points for the series to date, with Bronco second and 
Wraith third. 

The former class R boat, Opossum, has been recently 
measured and is found to be long enough for class Q 
with three men aboard. Because of the recent action of 
the Association regarding her entry in the class, she was 
raced as a special. 

Kelpie led the Marine and Field boats from the start. 
She defeated Stinger, her nearest rival; by 35s. In the 
second round Stinger passed Quinque, and Vixen got 
ahead of Flying Fox. It was the first start of the year for 
the latter. 

Beside points on the Association series, Kelpie’s victory 
gives her a leg on the Cuyler cup. The series for this 
trophy now stands a tie between Kelpie and Stinger, each 
having captured one leg. The two boats will.sail off for 
the cup at some future date. 

Boozie won in the class for catboats. Rascal protested 
Martha M. for crowding and eventual fouling at one of 
the marks. The protest has not been decided, and figuring 
the standing to stand in the different classes, the protest, 
tor the present, is disregarded. 

The next Association race occurs on July 26, under the 
auspices of the Atlantic Y. C. Each club in the organiza- 
tion has now held one race. The summaries follow: 


Class M—Special—Start, 3:03. 








Finish. Elapsed. 
eT ise nc rics svcccccceccessesecuidces 6 03 37 3 00 37 
Bonito, Haviland Bros..........sssesscossesess Withdrew. 
Sloops—Class N—Start, 3:06. 
Cee i Sess oe co tesccanvdponperoked 6 21 08 3 15 08 
SNE, EAs | Do-, MEOMEMs ome coccesosopecagrysspsaces 6 23 23 3 17 23 
SOE, NE INO Ss vc cc cdecccedccocoevecpeee Withdrew. 
Class N—Special—Start, 3:06. 
Viki Gis 000 ciccccepcccpespdnevoped 6 06 05 3 03 05 
Sloops—Class P—Start, 3:09. 
Cockatoo, Hendon Chabb........-...--ceseccsee 424 28 115 2 
Sergey NG, MOOR coc cctccsseccvacposnpsgeats 434 065 1 2% 065 
Seng and Dance, E. F. Luckenbach.......... 435 1 26 50 
Rasait, 5. C. pO, « occccctcsccscovcsunchved 437 45 128 45 
Corona, J. E. Beggs....... 0246s batgueoanantes Withdrew. 
Sloops—Class Q-Start, 3:12. 
Bemsitin- Fc 0 OOO ioc0n nos s kienccurtionkdnwind 4 00 12400 
Termin, We. Bia: CB icccccccpesicsscosppaubna 4 42 04 13 04 
Wink, W. A. Barstow.... --4 43 50 1 31 50 
Wraith, Calvin Tomkins... . Disqualified. 
Class Q—Special—Start, 3:12. 
Opossum, R, P. Doremus,......--+--seereceees 44400 132 00 
Marine and Field Class—Start, 3:18, 
Kelpie, W. K. Brown. ---4 46 12 1 28 12 
Stinger, A. P, Clapp.. 446 27 1 28 47 
Quine, H. Smith..... ---4 4812 1% 12 
ixen, Mahoney & Chandler......... «4434 130 4 
Flying Fox, Cone & Buckman................+ 4 53 20 135 2 
Catboats—Class V—Stert, 3:24, . 
Boodhe “Ch. Wh ic vdkecvissicasctevsisnd 4 55 03 1 31 03 
Martha M., Richard Moore........++se+cseeeeee 4 55 09 1 31 09 
Rascal, D. G. Whitlock....... aneeveds oginadhi 4 57 45 1 33 45 
Points to date in different classes of Y. R. A..G, B. 
series: Mariquita, 5; Sunol, 28; Bonito, 18; Kangaroo, 
12; Vivian, 15; Caribou, 35; Squaw, 24; Igdian, 6; Cocka 


» 343 a , 32; Streak, 124 Kama, 
Trouble, 24; Bronco, 20; Wraith, 16; Opossum, 15; Wink, 


10; Spots, 2; Flying Fish, 2; Kelpie, 38; Stinger, 34; 
Quinque, 10; Jig-a-Jig, 6; Vixen, 4; Flying Fox, 2; 
Martha M., 28; Rascal, 22; Boozie, 10, 





Western Yachts. 


La Rita Wins Lipton Cup. 


Cuicaoo, Ill., July 8—As telegraphed Monday evening. 
La Rita won the third race straight in the series for the 
Lipton cup. Arab IV., dissatisfied with the percentage 
accorded her in the earlier’ race, withdrew, and Sprite, 
Dr. Pinkard’s well-handled boat, was the only competitor 
to start with La Rita in the third race of the series. 

The race was run over the rectangular course, twelve 
miles, and Sprite left it by no means a walkover for the 
Gloucester boat, the margin at the finish being but am. 25s. 
in favor of La Rita. The start was unconscionably de- 
layed, and the breeze at 3:10, when the preliminary gun 
was fired, had dropped considerably. For a time it was 
thought that the boats would not finish within the time 
allowance. 

The boats went away under balloon jibs. Later, on the 
windward work, Sprite had the better of it and cut down 
the lead. La Rita, however, led by 25s. at the first stake, 
and in the beat and reaching which followed, maintained! 
a lead at one time of nearly 5m. The last leg of the course: 
showed some interest, as Sorite began to close, though not 
at any time strictly dangerous, La Rita winning with a 
good margin and demonstrating its superiority over the 
local fleet in .this series. 

It is to be regretted that a more general interest and a 
larger entry did not appear in the contest for this in- 
teresting trophy. Owing to the small entry and the de- 
cisive wins of La Rita, the matter here did not assume 
the importance which it otherwise would have done and 
ought to have done. The following are the times in the 
last race, start 3:20: 





1st stake. 2d stake. 3d stake. Finish. Elapsed. 
Ee Bibi. sscccse 408 50 ° 455 52530 5.5535 2 35 35 
Getta Fseieccetaxs 40815 45970 53005 55900 23900 


The judges were A. T. Bliss, George A. Mart'n, C. E. 
Kremer and E. C. Berriman. E. Houeu. 
Hartrorp Burtpine, Chicago, Ill. 


The Twenty-one Foot Class at Islesboro, Maine. 


THE raceabout, although being succeeded at Marblehead 
by the 21-footer, and on Buzzard’s Bay by the 30-footer, 
still holds sway at Islesboro, and is even gaining, rather 
than losing, in popularity on this part of the coast. Small 
and easily handled. this boat makes an ideal craft for the 
smooth waters of Penobscot Bay. The prospects for good 
racing in this class for the coming summer at Islesboro 
are better than ever before. In addition to the eleven 
starters of last summer, there will be three new boats, 
Idol, Persimmon and Jilt, although the last named has 
been a starter in the Islesboro class off and on for the 
last two years. Following is a list of the starters for the 
coming season: Raider, Messrs, Derby ; Mongoose, Messrs. 
Starr; Peterkin, Mr. Kissel; Bagheera (knockabout), 
Messrs. Greenough; Opitsah I., Mr. Daniels; Betsy, Mr. 
Platt; Day Dream II., Mr. Minturn; Loafer, Messrs. 
Shattuck; Mist, Messrs. Lawrence; Pirate, Messrs. Met- 
calf; Cross Patch, Mr. Silsbee; Idol, Mr. Lyman; Per- 
simmon, Mr. Dodge; Jilt. Mr. Gay. 

In addition to these 21-footers are two 25-footers—Flirt, 
owned by Mr. Bond, and Chewink, owned by Mr. Scull. 

There have already been several cups offered for the 
coming season. One offered by Dr. Derby, is for fhe boat 
winning the greatest number of points in four consecutive 
races. Each boat gets one point for finishing, and one 
point for each boat she beats, and in addition there is a 
prem‘um of five, three and one points for first, second and 
third place, respectively. Another cup has been offered 
by Mr. Scull in the 25ft. class, in which the same system 
of scoring holds good. The Tarratine Club has also 
offered a cup, in the 21ft. class, for the boat making the 
best record through the season, Several other cups have 
been promised, but not yet offered. 

For the last two summers the courses over which the 
season’s races have been sailed have been a small tri- 
angle, a mile and a half to each leg, sailed over twice, 


‘and a five-mile course to windward and return, down to- 


ward Owl’s Head, both in the West Penobscot Bay. But 
the close proximity of the Camden Hills makes the sail- 
ing in the West Bay most puffy and treacherous, and it 
is more than likely that many of this season’s races will 
be sailed over a course in the East Penobscot Bay, espe- 
cially if it proves feasible to get the boats around the 
head of the island to the start. 

The season’s racing began with the first race for Dr. 
Derby's cup on Saturday, July 12. 





New York Y. C. Cruise. 


Com. Lewis Cass Lepyarp, of the New York Y. C., has 
issued General Order No. 2, dated Flagship Corona, July 
1, as follows: 

The squadron will rendezvous at New London, Aug. 4, 
1902. Captains will report on board the flagship at 5 
P. M. The programme for the cruise, weather permit- 
ting, will be as follows: 

Tuesday, Aug. 5, squadron run, New London to New- 
port. 

Wednesday, Aug. 6, race off Newport for the Astor 
cups. 

, Thursday, Aug. 7, squadron run, Newport to Vineyard 
Haven. 

Friday, Aug. 8, squadron run, Vineyard Haven to 
Provincetown. 

Saturday, Aug. 9, squadron run, Provincetown to Mar- 
blehead. 

The Regatta Committee will furnish details for the 
runs from port to port, and for all other racing events. 
The Commodore’s cup will be sailed for on the run from 
Vineyard Haven to Provincetown. Captains are requested 
to supply their vessels with N. Y. Y. C. night signals. 
The captains and their guests will be weicome on fount 
the flagship at any time. Attention is called to the new 

in hook, 


routine as published in the club 





M ASSASOIT. 


Indian Harbor Y. C. Midsummer 
Series. 


July 10, 11 and 12. 


Tue first of the three days of racing opened on Thurs- 
day, July 10. The programme was rather an unusual 
one, as the racing was confined to one-design classes. 
Twenty-one boats started, representing seven different 
clubs, 

The day was a most unsatisfactory one for boat racing; 
at the start the wind was light from N.W., accompanied 
by showers, afterward shifting to S.W., and later getting 
back to N.W. The larger boats sailed over a_ten-inile 
course, while the smaller boats covered a six-mile course. 
The Regatta Committee was made up of Messrs. F. B. 


Jones, C.F. Kirby, F.C: Henderson, C. E. Simms and 
R. Babcock. The summary: 


GREEN WICH 


American Y. C. Raceabouts—Start, ‘2:05. 


lolly Tar, S. Howland 

‘Rascal, . C. Hopkins 

Howdy Wainwright... 0.2... cscseccececeese 
Hobo, renoy f Pa 


Larchmont 2ift L.W.L. Class— 
\delaide, J. J. Dwyer 
Houri, J. -H, Esser.. 
Dorothy, L. 


Manhasset Bay OnedDesign Claee-Start, 9:15. 
Lpmbkin, & W, Rovchucsccccssctrrecssieess OW 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


SEAWANHAKA CUP TRIAL BOATS. 
Photos by James Burton, New York. 


New Rochelle One-Design Gase—Boost, 2:16. 
R, N. Bavier 6 32 09 


N. Bavier, Jr 
Ardsley One-Design Class—Start, 2:10. 
S. Shonnard 


Ss. Dent and N, A. Campbell.. 
Lawin Goul 


Knave, 


Ace, W. 


Scoot, H. 
Ping ong 
Midget, 


54 38 
.. Withdrew. 
6 37 06 


Indian Harbor Raceabouts—Start, 2:20. 
Betty, E. F. Swords, Jr.,.and:W, M. Hyde.: 
Queenie, Frank Tulford 

ero, Charles Mallory. 

Noggin, C. S. Somerville 


, Lark Class—Start, 2:25. 
Wasp, I. H. McKenna : 
Askme, G. G. Tyson. 

Lobster, Abbott Brus 

Crab, T. Roosevelt Pell... 


The winners were Hobo, Dorothy, Lambkin (sailover), 
Knave,; Midget, Noggin and Askme. 


Friday, July 11. 


The ‘light’ breeze. that prevailed the day previous con- 
tinued ‘on the second day’s racing. There was a good list 
of boats on hand, and, thirty-nine started. The wind 
chopped around from N.W. to S. and-while most of the 
time -it was’ light,. it .was occasionally quite puffy. The 
larger -boat$ sailed: twice around a ten-mile course, ‘while 
the “little fellows” went once around. 

Leda-sailed a pretty race in the 36ft. class, starting some 
time after the other boats 3 in her class, she cut down their 


leads in great shape and finished only a few seconds be- 
hind Spasm, the winning boat. 


Mimosa, in the goft. again finished a winner, add- 


MONSOON. 


ing another winning flag to her already good list. 

The American Y. C. one-design raceabouts were 
bunched in with the regular raceabouts. The old Larch- 
mont 21ft. one-design class was started with the regular 
2s5ft. class. The Manhasset Bay one-design class and the 
Ardsley one-design class sailed in the regular 18ft. sloop 
class, The 18ft. catboats and the Indian Harbor Y. C. 
sailabouts also sailed in one class. The summary follows: 


Sloops—36ft. Class—Start, 2:06. 
Finish. Elapsed. 
Leda, H. L. } 58 57 
Spasm, . 
Cymbra, F. 
Bubble, H. A 


Sloops-—30ft. Class—Start, 2:10. 
Mimosa, T. L, Park 4 


Enpronza, A._Peats 
Alerion, A, H. Alker 


Raceabout Class—Start, 2:15. 
Jolly tes, Slocum Howland 

ascal, C, emiae tii aiid 5 19 1 
Howdy, 5, Wainwright 
Scamp, A. Piri 

Mavis, G. L. Pirie 
Viper, nee & coe 
Snapper, / yan ey 
Rogue, B. Whitin 


55 51 


oy 


ease snsest 
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Dorothy, L, 
Houri, J. H. 
Adelaide, J. 


Drift CN, 

Sloops—21ft. Class—Start, 2:25. 
Eos, E. D. Meade 5 4 38 
Montauk, J. S. Appleby.,,.,,-++- 
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Manhasset Bay One-Design Class—S 12:0. 
Firefly, G. Standing. oiieaakn caeeuet nae 2 47 19 
Mist, J. W. Alker.... 82782 «2 BT 82 
Lambkin, S. W. Roach .--3 11 07 2 41 07 
fudeley One-Design Class—Start, 12:36. 
Mary Baker III., F. M. Hoyt 3 16 55 2 41 55 
Scoot, H. S. Shonnard............ 3 22 07 247 07 
Pin Poss Denning & Campbell .3 31 47 2 56 47 
Midget, Edwin Gould....... Nawteesiéet=jicliecad 3 08 08 2 23 08 
Indian Harbor Sailabouts—Start, 12:40. 
Batt ard: Be: FAVOR. sc cccocccecescccavessces 2 53 26 2 13 26 
Queenie, Frank Tilford... «-2 52 12 21212 
Cero, Chas. Mallory......... 2 52 03 2 12 03 
eS a ee ee 2 56 07 2 16 07 
Lark Class—Start, 12:45. 
as Bie SRG i ana c0gs caccaqs ccocecess 2 46 14 2 01 14 
, ee SSS es 2 48 52 2 03 52 
: Sloops—18ft. Class—Special—Start, 1:25. 
Be WO. MOBO SS <n steak cso 2o.e.cescvcenedeete 3 36 42 2 11 42 
WOU Bie Bes (ONMND, soso ce cece cc ccccccccnecces 3 39 50 214 
ae ED SS | ee Withdrew. 


The winners were Challenge, Leda, Mimosa, Viper, 
Snapper, Penguin, Eos, Flim-Flam, Louise Bell, Adelaide, 
Knave, Lambkin, Midget, Cero, Askme and Spud. 


New York Y. C. Newport Series. 


NEWPORT, R. I. 
July 10, 11 and 12. 


Ear_y Thursday morning there was little promise of a 
race. There was hardly any air stirring, and the sky was 
heavy and overcast. About 10 o'clock a squall of wind 
and rain came out of the N.W., and after this had passed 
over there was a slight breeze, and preparations were 
made on the different boats to get under way. Messrs. 
Newbury Lawton, Nicholson Kane and Edw. H. Wales, 
the Regatta Committee, were on board the tug Storm 
King, and at 11:30 they signaled that the course for the 
large boats would be S:S.E. twelve miles and return, and 

‘the smaller craft six miles’ S.S.E. and return. The start- 
ing line was between Brenton’s Reeef Lightship andthe 
committee boat. 

Mr. H. B. Duryea not having any competitor for Hum- 
ma, was allowed to go up a class and ‘sail. against Neola 
and Weetamoe. The starting gun for this class was given 
at 11:50, and Humma was on the line just at gun -fire. 
It was a run to the outer mark, and. Humma set her 
spinnaker to port and moved off ‘in good shape. Neola 
was next to cross with Weetamoe close behind, both 
these boats gybed over and dropped their spinnaker booms 

: to port. It was 1om. before their spinnakers were broken 
SEAWANHAKA CUP TRIAL CHALLENGER TECUMSEH. out, as they got into a lively luffing match, Weetamoe get- 

Photo by James Burton, New York. ting a shade the best of it. In the meantime Humma had 
kept on her course and had a substantial lead, when the 











Gassha, 1. B.. Valli. .<i.5spocruss tecates'sotaess Withdrew. Chingachgook, A. W. Lockwood..........++. 3 45 43 3 25 43 long rolling sea caused the jaws on her gaff to give away. 
Knave, R, N. Bavier....: PcaLvadetedkede cute dead Withdrew. : a. Robin Hood, G. E. Gartland.... etnaeitan senses 3 46 35 3 26 35 This thrust the spar forward of the mast, and the sail was 
Malillian, R. P. Thompson...............-+--++ 6 09 26 5 44 26 Catboats—25ft. Class—Start, 12:20. lowered while ¢ as : d I h 
Sloops—18ft. Class—Start, 2:30. lh eM REAR aies suns enagssesenvchebees 42439 4 04.29 ee ne eer ae yee se ee 
Spotl, ID, Abbott... a a....-.dho'decoesoovvansscsse Withdrew. Penguin, G, Bartlett........ecccosescoveseeseooes 415 47 3 55 47 meantime she was kept going under her spinnaker and 
Cricket, BG ere Le cksxc cbc cttccd de Rieed ak’ ‘ 3 % : “ - - , qSloops—2ift. Class—Start, 12:30, es club topsail. ‘ - ; 
Pe fw Bik eee eel & hehe See. tee a 11:55 the starting signal for the big yawls was given. 
Scoot, H. S. Shonnard.............ssecceeeeeee 6 26 06 3 56 06 Eos, E. D: Meade...... esa cdeinibaas eb tonaicurds 3 01 12 2 31 12 Ailsa on first across, breaking out her balloon jib as she 
Ping Pong, Denning, & Campbell. c.céi.s....02 Withdrew. Slocoe—18ft. Class-—Start. 12:25 crossed. Vigilant, with her spinnaker and balloon draw- 
Flim-Flam, A. D. rince.. ps chctadied ature 5 59 08 3 29 08 Neola, J. R. Johnston, Was seccore ae ees * "3 23 32 2 48 32 ing. came down close behind her. 
Sinbieh lode _— Sailabouts and Lae Sad one nat. £ ee Wid Fab acdevsavehoutid : = = : S = The schooners were the next boats to start, with Elmina 
Askme,'G.'G, ‘Tyson...-0.0..0 00sec cies Saee SoM Tae Bakg, TA, Mow lersccceseciesicccnes SMM, ; 80m, Govt, to the Take vessel, Amorita in shout the mide of 
Lobeter, Abbot Brush eh vietininnenesion a epaledacincan ‘an 28 Catboats—18i, Class—Start, 12:35. ve line, and Muriel at the other end. Muriel and 
Wasp, J. H. McKaenna..............-+++s+000++ rt su Lobster, A. Brush.. " $ 31 36 Amorita set their spinnakers to port, while Elmina broke 
Grob, T, Bo las... ..0scs.ccccceeceseccsc a) Oe pera Hh ng ge § 03 13 hers out to starboard. 
Louie Bell, J. M. Williams..............00.00+s 44529 21029 Louis Bell, J. M. William 2 59 07 





Men LL Git At 12:1§ the Buzzard’s Bay 30-footers were sent away. 


The winners were Spasm, Mimosa, Rogue, Dorothy, Larchmont 21ft. Class—Start, 12:20, They came dows: on the line in a bunch, all having spin- 
Montauk, Flim-Flam and Askme Adelaide, J. J. WWyeF....0..cccccvcvevessecceses 3 47 16 3 27 16 nakers set to port. Quakeress II. was first over, with 
’ ; SOO. “0 SE. MANTA cer sonccacctethvoksbatabect 3 47 30 3 27 30 Zingara, Mashnee, Pontiac, Wahtawah and Lariken fol- 
Saturday, July, 12. ; New Rochelle One-Design Class—Start, 12:30. lowing in the order named. Five minutes later, 12:20, 

tes Be Tg TEMG coi eccnddectodescctvcedssnel 12 00 2 42 00 > i irti . 2 
The annual race of the Indian Harbor ¥. C. held on— Kuave, BN. Bavier............. 362 2 35 29 the ees special thirties got away, with Esperanza in 
Saturday, July 12, proved to be a most successful regatta. - Ace, W. U. Bavier.. 8 08 = 29029 «tthe lead, Wawa, Breeze and Barbara following. All had 


Not only was the list of starters large, but the wind had 
sufficient strength to make the racing interesting. The 
43, 36 and 30 footers sailed twice over a nine-mile tri- 
angle. The raceabouts, 25ft. sloops, 25ft. catboats and 
Larchmont 21-footers, covered a six-mile course twice. 
The arft. sloops, 18ft. sloops, 18ft. catboats, New Rochelle, 
Manhasset and Ardsley one-design boats sailed over the 
nine-mile course, while the Indian Harbor sailabouts, 
small catboats and special 18ft, sloops sailed over a six- 
mile course. 

Out of sixty-five entries, fifty-three boats started and 
fifty-one finished, a very excellent showing. 

In the 43ft. class, Challenge, sailed by Mr. Wilmer 
Hanan, got her first race, beating Dorwina by a small 
margin. 

Leda had things her own way in the 36ft. class, beating 
Spasm, the second boat, by over 7m. 

Mr. T. L. Park’s Mimosa won again in her class, al- 
though Alerion showed up better than she has been doing 
this season, and finished a close second. 

Viper showed wonderful speed in the raceabout class. 
She started over 15m. behind the boats in her class and 
won by 1s. Jolly Roger was second. 

In the 25ft. class for sloops, Chingachgook and Robin 
Hood were 20m. late in starting, but picked up Snapper 
in good shape, and finished only a short distance be- 
hind her. : 

Owing to the light breeze that prevailed during the 
morning, a number of the boats were late in getting to 
the starting line. As the day wore on, however, the 
breeze fres and up to the time of the fiinsh was 
blowing strong from the S.W. The summary: 


Sloops—43ft. Class—Start, 12.10. 





cwina, C, V, Broka Tee | SB OS. 
Ch S Yt Botte... | 8B 
Class—Start, 15:15. 
Leda, Bee DEGREE oi coccccccdsccctcticveveel 2 48 13 3°33 13 
SS . ree (a cisinsvssesetod 3 55 42 3 40 42 
Fageean G. M. Heckscher...........--..++00+% 4 06 56 3 50 6 
Possum, 2+ Ballou.........+---. Bipneyencccessege 3 59 37 3 44 37 
Sloops—ft. Class—Start, 12:18. 
* 58 21 3 43 21 
56 27 341 27 
68 30 3 43 30 
04 48 3 49 48 
55 $7 34 37 
4 37 31927 
A. 34 2 09 % 
33 26 3 08 36 
ee seeececscseeeenseceeess cove SEAWANHBHAKA CUP TRIAL BOAT CRUSADER. 
Snapper, A, B. Alley......sccccecessceeseeeee3 6 2 33277 Phote by James Burton, New York, 2. 
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SEAWANHAKA CUP TRIAL 


BOAT SEERESS. 


Photo by James Burton, New York, 


spinnakers set to port. It was slow work running down 
to the outer mark, and it took the smaller boats nearly 
3h. to cover the six miles. The times at this mark follow: 






PD 05550 vecctsenene £6 ae. 2 59 06 
OOTEOR co oisccncocessnenn SR :D. Knenescasbeanneehey 3 14 30 
OU” er ees Cie Oe. MD ococsesndnapbsoeeee 3 14 45 
Ne eee ...256 30 Wawa 3 18 30 
Quakeress I! oscccosccts OO BB Pemtias ..ccccccnccccsscceel 3 18 35 

After rounding they had a little windward work, but 


in a short time the breeze hauled to S.W., giving them 
a reach to the finish. 

The big boats in the meantime were making slow 
progress against the long swell, and with hardly enough 
air to keep their sails filled. Elmina was gybed over and 
her spinnaker set to port; at this time she was well in 
the lead of Muriel and Amorita." Weetamoe had a good 
lead over Neola, and Mr. Duryea finding that the gaff on 
Humma would not stand, decided to withdraw, and he 
started back to Newport. 

When about two-thirds the distance to the mark Amo- 
rita and Muriel had pulled up on Elmina, and there was 
no great distance between any of them. The time at the 
outer mark follows: 


Weetamoe ...........00005 406 40 Muriel ..........ceceeeenes 418 15 
VRE ccvccvcccccccesssned rrr 4 29 50 
BES wercevetoccvansecandecd 41040 Amorita ..........cccceeee 4 40 02 
ND, © ccdvcncccdctosnaade 4128 


As the wind had hauled to S.W., it was a twelve-mile 
reach to the finish line. The boats had the wind slightly 
forward of the beam. The boats finished in the follow- 
ing order: Elmina, Weetamoe, Muriel, Ailsa, Vigilant, 
Neola and Amorita. 

The surprise of the day was the manner in which Ailsa 
beat Vigilant, in what was supposed to be the latter's 
weather. 

Weetamoe beat Neola as handily as Neola beat her on 
July 4 at Larchmont. The summary: 


Schooners—Class D—Start, 12:02. 
Schooners—Class D 









Start. Finish. Elapsed. 
Elmina, F. F. Brewster ..-12 02 00 6 12 25 6 10 25 
Muriel, C. Smithers.... 12 02 00 6 16 26 6 14 26 
Amorita, T. M. McKee............ 12 02 00 6 27 # 6 25 3 
Yawls—Class G. 
Ailsa, H. S. Redmond............. 11 55 59 617 ll 6 21 12 
Vigilant, Percy Chubb............. li 57 @ 6 19 61 6 22 61 
Fhe Ailsa’s corrected time is 6.19.34. 
Sloops—Class & 
Weetamoe, H. R. Lippitt......... 11 52 6 13 54 6 21 4 
Neola, G. M. Pynchon........... ll 51 45 6 22 27 6 30 42 
Humma, N. Duryea............++- ll 60 15 Withdrew. 
Sloops—Class Y. 
Wahtawah, A. Rogers............. 12 15 00 5 20 27 5 05 37 
Zingara, E. Farnsworth..........- 12 15 00 5 21 19 5 06 12 
Qu eress I1., W. F. Harrison: .12 15 00 5 23 35 5 08 35 
errr 12 15 00 5 2412 5 09 12 
Postiac, J. M. Beebe...........+5 12 15 0 5 26 57 6 li 87 
Mashnee, R. W. Emmons......... 122 15 © 5 82 24 517% 
H, 0. H Siocee. ie 0b 5 19 36 4 59 36 
Esperanza, H, O. Havemeyer..... 
Barbara, W. Rutherfurd.......... 12 20 00 5 28 45 5 08 45 
Breeze, W. Roelker ---12 20 00 5 29 16 5 09 16 
Wawa, R. Brooks...............+- 12 20 00 5 34 04 5 14 04 


Yawls—Ailsa beat Vigilant 1m. 39s. elapsed time, and 
3m. 17s. corrected time. 

6oft. Class—Weetamoe beat Neola 8m. 48s. : 

Schooners—Elmina beat Muriel 4m, 1s. and Amorita 
I5m...58. : 

Buzzard’s Bay Class—Wahtawalt beat Zingara 35s. ; 
Quakeress, 2m. 58s.; Lariken, 3m. 35s.; Pontiac, 6m. 20s. ; 
Mashnee, 1im. 57s. : 

Newport 30-Footers—Esperanza beat Barbara, 9m. 9s. ; 
Breeze, 10m. 40s,; Wawa, 14m. 28s, % 

Friday, July 11. 

When the contesting yachts reached Brenton’s Reef 
Lightship they found the fresh N.W. breeze that was 
blowing in the inner harbor had not reached out into the 


wwe 


bay, and that there was little air out there. The commit- 
tee boat Storm King anchored to the S.E. of the light ves- 
sel, and sounded the preparatory at 11:40. Signals had 
previously been displayed, showing the course to be as 
follows: The first leg was S.E., the second leg W.S.W. 
% W., and the third leg N. by E. % E. These legs were 
of nine miles each for the schooners, the seventies and the 
sixties and of five miles for the 30-footers. 

Weetamoe and Neola having been measured, were 
found to belong in class J instead of class I. Weetamoe 
measured 60.04ft. and Neola 60.74ft. 

Humma not having any competitor in her ownclass, again 
went up and sailed against Weetamoe and Neola. The 
wind was N. by E. at the start, and the first leg was a 
reach. Class J was started at 11:50, Weetamoe being first, 
followed by Neola. Humma was handicapped 22s. Neola 
and Weetamoe carried reaching jib topsails, while Hum- 
ma had on her baby. 

Mineola and Rainbow were started at 11:55, both being 
late in getting to the line. Mineola was handicapped 22s. 
and Rainbow 51s. 


j 
| 


The schooners were started at 12:00, Muriel going 
across on the smoke of the gun. Elmina was late and 
was handicapped 3s. and Amorita 31s. . 

The Buzzard’s Bay 30-footers were sent away at 12:15, 
and they crossed in the following order: Wahtawah, 
Mashnee, Zingara, Quakeress II. and Pontiac. 

At 12:20 the Newport special thirties started, with 
Esperanza in the lead, followed by Barbara, Carolina, 
Wawa and Breeze. 

After a luffing match lasting some fifteen minutes, 
Mineola and Rainbow finally kept away on their course. 
eee had rather the best of having Mineola under her 
ee. 

Muriel and Elmina had also had 2 luffing match on,.and 
while they were fighting it out Amorita had been sliding 
away for the first mark. 

umma had been getting away from her competitors 
while they were indulging in a luffing match. 

It was slow work reaching out to the first mark, and 
the boats: were almost becalmed when only half way out. 
About 2:30 a little breeze came out of the S.W. and 
sheets were flattened down and all headed for the mark. 
The times were there: 


248 35 Amorita 
a 2D SEARED oo cccsoscousedecees 
25212 Weetamoe 

It was a beat to the second mark, and all started off 
on the starboard tack. Mineola, with her new suit of 
Ratsey sails, was doing beautifully, but Rainbow was 
giving her a good fight. Mineola split tacks with Rain- 
bow, but never got far away from her. Muriel and 
Elmina fought it out tack for tack all the way to the 
second mark. Neola, Weetamoe and Humma, after 
ne several short tacks, finally made a long leg to the 
W., Neola in the lead. The times at the second mark 





were: 
Rainbow ...... sacovkve ciel er RMIT an cc ciee cece taesescd 
NG hinva suc ccdbbnavons'e 43218 Weetamoe 
Imina ........ duane +-+---4 52 24 Humma ....... 
TRIM -wackcccccdsedhaatubcl 45250 Amorita .......... 





It was a run to the finish line, and balloon jibs were 
catried and spinnakers were set to port. The schooners 
carried their main top staysails. Mineola cut down Rain- 
bow’s lead somewhat and Muriel pulled up on Elmina. 
Humma also drew up so far as to almost get the race 
on time allowance. The summary: 


Schooners—Class D—Start, 12:00. 











Finish. Elapsed. 
Elmina, F. F. Brewster 6 05 6 OB 28 
Muriel, C, Smithers.......... 6 06 32 6 05 52 
Amorita, T. M. McKee 6 14 15 6 12 15 

Sloops—Class H—Start, 11:55. 
inhetinads, Cy GeetMNORs oc cpcdvcccscccbcsetcsoes 5 53 23 5 56 23 
TEIER, Bh, ONO, . 5 wsevinconscseonenedncces 5 54 33 5 57 33 
Sloops—Class I—Start, 11:50. 
eee. es Dn onens esétenapaeadcecoced 6 10 04 6 19 04 
Weetamoe, H, R. Lippitt aes ..6 13 09 6 22 37 
Humma, N. Duryea...... 6 14 39 6 22 39 
Buzzard’s Bay 30-footers—Start, 12:16. 
Pomtiot: 7. BE WGC. .ncvccccrcesccccnsocdstete 1 44 36 4 29 36 
Susieress RI We, B. Hartivon. 2.666éscses cies 4 47 20 4 32 20 
Mashnee, R. W. Emmons.............ccessesee 4 20 44 405 44 
Zamgere, EE, Fasmewarth. «2.2.00 cccccsseveccesses 4 33 34 418 34 
eS SS eS ere 4 22 44 407 44 
Newport 30-footers—Start, 12:20, 

I rE otccrecocesennnsesecee ce ssbanl ithdrew 
Esperanza, H. O, Havemeyer............+.0000% 4 43 O01 4 23 O01 
NE GE ILL os oan ccvovccccsneséccens chased 4 44 37 424 37 
A Ue. SNIIDs 6 snes vvccosecoccceceyees Withdrew. 
NS ab a vcn'crosacccencenchebechede 4 44 38 4 24 38 


Schooners—Elmina beat Muriel 2m. 24s. and Amorita 
8m. 47s. 

Sloops, Class H—Rainbow beat Mineola 1m. 10s. 

Sloops, Class J—Neola beat Weetamoe 3m. 33s.; Hum- 
ma,; 3m. 35s. 

Buzzard’s Bay Class—Mashnee beat Wahtawah 2m.; 





SEAWANHAKA CUP TRIAL BOAT FRONTENAC. 
Photo by James Burton, New York, 
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Zingara, 12m. 50s.; Pontiac, 23m. 52s., and Quakeress II., 
26m. 36s. 


Newport 30-Footers—Esperanza beat Wawa 1m. 36s.; 
Breeze, 1m. 37s.; Carolina and Barbara withdrew. 


Saturday, July 12. 


The last day of the racing under the auspices of the 
New York Y. C. was marked by some very spirited con- 
tests and some unfortunate accidents. Elmina, when 
rounding the outer mark, broke her foremast off about 
half way up from the deck. Her main topmast was soon 
after carried away, and she was almost as much of a 
wreck as Muriel when the latter was dismasted off Race 
Rock while on the New York Y. C. cruise last year. No 
one was injured. It is really remarkable considering the 
large number of big yachts that have been dismasted dur- 
ing the last few years that no personal injuries have at- 
tended them. 

The wind was S.W. and blowing a nice sailing breeze 
when the committee boat went out to the starting line at 
10 o'clock. The course for the 60 and 7oft. sloops and the 
schooners was twelve miles to windward and return, and 
for the 30-footers six miles to windward and return. 
The windward mark for the big boats was three and one- 
half miles northeast of Block Island whistling buoy, and for 
the small boats it was one and one-half miles southeast 
of the whistling buoy off Point Judith. 

The preparatory signal was made at 11:30. The 60- 
footers were the first boats to start, and they set baby jib 
topsails in stops. Neola was in the weather berth, and 
although doing the best, Weetamoe could not get away 
from the leeward position. Both boats gybed twice in the 
maneuvering, but Neola still held her position. Neola was 
first across, with Weetamoe under her lee, but the latter’s 
skipper brought his craft around and recrossed handi- 
capped 26s., but having clear wind. Weetamoe tacked off 
to the E., while Neola held over toward the Narragan- 
sett shore. 

At 11:45 the 70-footers started. Both stood for the 
line on the starboard tack, Mineola in the weather berth. 
As the boats ran down the line toward the committee 
boat, Mineola bore away and immediately Rainbow was 
juffed across Mineola’s stern. Rainbow did not hold this 
position long, for the wind was blowing out of Mineola’s 
headsails, so she went on the port tack and followed 
Neola. Mineola soon followed. : 

The schooners got away at 11:50. Muriel was first 
across, followed by Amorita, who had Elmina under 
her Jee. Muriel and Amorita went on the port tack after 
crossing, and Elmina followed a little later. 

While ‘Neola was holding in shore, Weetamoe was stay- 
ing outside, and apparently doing well. Mineola was 
leading Rainbow when they took the starboard tack. When 
Muriel tacked inshore she crossed Elmina’s bow, and then 
stood inshore again. When Amorita came out, Elmina 
crossed her bow and went after Muriel; these two boats 
had a fine struggle inshore, while Amorita held out off 
shore. 5 

Mineola was well ahead of Rainbow, and Neola was 
in the lead of Weetamoe. 

Muriel and Elmina approached the mark on the star- 
board tack, while Amorita came down on the port tack. 
Amorita gave way for Muriel and went under her stern, 
and by a wonderfully pretty piece of handling shot across 


Elmina’s bow and went around the mark first. The timse 
at this mark were: 

WMODIA cocccccccccccseces 18124 Amorita ...........ceeeeee 1 52 02 
Ca ew phnaennn senna 18490 Muriel .......cceceeeceeee 1 53 56 
Meals 2... cceccccececccoces 1@MB Elmina ........ccccccccece 1 54 10 
Weetamoe ......-.seeseeee 1 42 45 


It was at this point that Elmina’s rig went out of her. 
The tug C. P. Raymond, that had been with the Atlantic 
Y. C. fleet, took her in tow and brought her in to New- 


port. . 

After rounding sheets were eased off and spinnakers 
were set to port. Balloon jibs were also broken out. 
Mineola continued to improve her lead, and Neola drew 
steadily away from Weetamoe. Muriel was surely over- 
hauling Amorita, and if she had not parted the throat 
halliards her foresail would surely have won the race. 

Humma had not been able to start, as she carried her 
topmast out before the race. : 

Elmina will probably be towed to City Island for re- 
pairs and new spars, rigging and sails. The summary 


follows: 
s—Class D. 
its Teh Tes 
ita, T. McKee.......-+ss+00s 5 
Morel 'C. Smithers.........--++++ li 50 35 3 17 00 3 26 25 
Elmina, F. F. Brewster........-.- 1 51 47 Disabled. 
Sloops—Class H. 
fi , A, Belmont........+++++- ll 46 56 2 49 15 3 02 19 
Rambo, C. Vanderbilt..........+ 11 47 00 2 52 46 3 05 48 
Sloops—Class I. 
Neola, G. M. Pynchon.......+.+--- li 40 19 3 03 11 3 22°52 
Weetamoe, H. F. Lippitt........- 11 42 00 3 07 16 3 26 16 
Buzzard’s Bay 30-footers. 
Pontiac, J. H. Beebe..........++-++ li 6 00 214 20 2 09 20 
eration: J A, Rogers... crecveese 11 05 00 2 16 05 2 11 05 
Il, W. Harrison....... 12 05 00 2 20 30 215 
zingara, KF. rarnsworth........--- 12 05 00 Witharew. 
Soenien, Havemeyer, 12 10 0 2 22 03 2 12 03 
. 0 » IP ee 
Carolina, Te Te ae Jr 10 0 2 22 51 212 61 
Barbara, W. Rutherfurd.........- 12 10 @ $32 219-8 
Asahi, L. Warren.....--00--++ee+ 12 10 00 947 8 862.:19 47 
Wawa, R. Brooks.......s-+-+--+0+ 12 10 0 Withdrew 


The winners were: 3 : 

Schooners—Amorita beat Muriel 5s., and Elmina. 

S‘oops, Class H—Mineola beat Rainbow, 3m. 29s. 

Sloops, Class I—Neola beat Weetamoe, 2m. 24s. 

Buzzard’s Bay Sere beat Wahtawah, 
im. ; Quakeress IL, 10s., ai ingara, 

Mens goft. Class—Esperanza beat Carolina, 48s. ; 
Asahi, 7m. 44s.; Barbara, 7m, 46s., and Wawa. 


Seawanhaka Cup Trial Boats. 


We publish this week half-tones of the eight boats that 
competed in the Seawanhaka cup trial races at Bridgeport 











- the championship at Islesboro last summer. 


Daydream, but 


Tarratine Y. C. 
: ISLESBORO, ME. 


Saturday,. July 12. 


THE second race of the season for a prize offered by 
Mr. Brown, of -Dark Harbor, was sailed on Saturday, 
July 12, at 3:09 in the afternoon. The wind was blow- 
ing almost a reefing breeze from the south’ard, kicking up 
a rough sea against a strong ebb tide. The course, laid iu 
the West Penobscot Bay, was two and one-half miles 
to windward and return, to be sailed over twice. Just 
before the first gun the Persimmon unfortunately carried 
away her bowsprit and was forced to retire from the 
race. 

The following boats crossed the line on a one-gun start 
in the order named: . Jilt, Daydream, Opitsah, Raider, 
Loafer. Jilt, Daydream and Opitsah stood off shore, 
whereas Raider and Loafer tacked immediately under the 
islands in hopes of finding smooth water. Jilt and Day- 
dream soon followed suit, closely followed by Opitsah. 
Seeing that Raider and Loafer were doing good work in 
the smooth water. Daydream, pointing higher and foot- 
ing faster than Jilt, soon worked out a considerable lead, 
especially when the shelter of the shore was left, and the 
fleet struck out into rough water. Raider hammered out 
a lead on Opitsah, but seemed unable to gain on either 
Jilt or Daydream. All five boats were rapidly approach- 
ing the windward mark, and were well out in the rough 
water, with an ever-increasing breeze. Daydream seemed 
to like the conditions, and slowly increased her lead. She 
rounded the mark at 3:46:00, closely followed by Jilt, 
3:46:20, and Raider at 3:46:50. Opitsah did not allow 
enough for the mark and was forced to tack under it, 
thus losing much time. She rounded at 3:48:10. Loafer 
rounded at 3:50:20, a poor fifth. 

The run was uneventful, the boats gaining and losing 
little. At the finish of it, however, Daydream unfortu- 
nately made a mistake about the course, and started 
home, thinking it was only to be sailed over once. This 
mistake put her out of the race, and Jilt took the lead. 
After rounding the mark she stood off shore, while Raider 
tacked around. and sought calm water under the islands. 
Opitsah followed suit, and Jilt soon also stood in in a 
commanding weather berth. Opitsah gained consider- 
ably in the smooth water on Raider, but lost all she had 
gained, and more still, in the rough water. Jilt made 
short tacks and Raider followed suit, holding her fairly 
well. Opitsah struck out into the bay and was much 
slowed up by the heavy sea. The wind dropped a bit, but 
the chop was still sharp, and it was heavy going for all 
hands. Jilt increased her lead, if anything, and rounded 
the windward mark at 4:42:35, followed by Raider at 
4:44:03, and Opitsah at 4:45:45. Loafer again rounded 
a poor fourth at 0:48:50. Jilt and Opitsah gybed and set 
their spinnakers to port. Raider, however, set hers to 
starboard. The run in was not exciting, as the boats were 
well separated. Jilt won handsomely by 1m, 29s from 
Raider. 

The beauty of the finish was much enhanced by the 
presence of Vice-Com. Sloane, of the Seawanhaka Y. C.’s 
schooner Idler; Mr. Lay’s 7o-footer, Athene; Mr. Steele’s 
steamer, Laurita, which acted as judges’ boat, and Dr. 
Derby’s 40-footer Petrel. 

The summary of times follows: 


Start, 3:09. Finish. Elapsed. 
Daydream, J. W. Minturn............sses0000+ Withdrew. 
Fy OE eae 5 01 51 1 52 61 
Rs SIOUDG sire caves ittdevssedccctcdoddenea 5 03 20 1 54 20 
gaan By Ass Damtiehes:.. ciciccvecsvivvcdcest 5 04 23 1 55 23 
Ne rr er 8 Withdrew. 


The fact that only five boats’ started can be explained, 
for Pirate had a mishap with her rudder just before the 
start; Persimmon carried away her bowsprit, and Idol and 
Peterkin were not in racing shape. All four of these 
boats are creditable performers, and in such conditions as 
Saturday’s race, can be expected to finish close together. 
Peterkin, formerly Cyrilla, of Herreshoff design, so suc 
cessfully raced by Robert Emmons in Buzzard’s Bay, won 
She is an 
excellent all-round boat, but seems to prefer smooth water 
to rough. Idol, designed by Burgess, and formerly raced 
at Marblehead, is a new boat at Islesboro. She won the 
first race of the season, which was little more than a 
reaching match in smooth water. She appears to be fast 
on the wind in light airs, but is considerably slowed up 
by achop. Her rig is high and narrow, as is Peterkin’s, 

Little is known about Persimmon, a Purdon design 
formerly raced on the Sound. She is a smart-looking 
boat, but her rigging seems to be too light for the severe 
winds of Maine. Pirate, a former Marblehead champion. 
of Crowninshield design, is a fair all-round performer, 
but prefers a moderate wind and sea. She at times shows 
bursts of speed, but seems a hard boat to get the best out 
of. Jilt, designed by Herreshoff, and winner of Satur- 
day’s race, is one of the top boats of the raceabout class, 
and has one of the most wonderful racing records. In 
moderate winds she is a difficult boat to beat, but she ap- 
fears too short to batter through a heavy seaway. Day- 
dream, a Crowninshield design, clearly outsailed Jilt in 
every particular on Saturday's race, and would have won 
had it not been for her unfortunate mistake. She is a 
long, clean-cut, thoroughbred-looking boat that works ta 
windward in rough water like 4 charm. She is capable of 
pointing very high and footing with any other member of 
the fleet. She appears a bit logy in calm weather or 
moderate breezes. 

Opitsah is a Purdon design, and much resembles Per- 
simmon, although it is doubtful if she is as fast. Her new 
sails, this year do not a r to be satisfactory. Raider 
was designed by Crane three years ago, and raced with 
fair suecess a the Sound. a —_ well to windward 
in a breeze and rough water, and also-in a very Jight air. 
In all conditions between these she is not mote than aver- 
age. Loafer, designed by Crowninshield, much resembles 
is not as fast. She has possibilities, how- 
ever, and if she can be gotten into really good shape 
should prove a winner. Cross Patch is a Lawley boat, but 
is seldom raced, 23 she only begins to wake up wher a 
young hurricane is blowing. ‘Then; however, she car: 
show her heels to any other boat in the bay. Mongoose 
is another old Marblehead chawpion, and is a production 
of Crowninshield. She, as is Mist, also of Crownin- 
shield design, is completely outclassed, and it is doubtful 


e Wi 
Kotik, Miss ‘Father 
Devil, Rumsey 


if either will be raced this season. Betsy, foritiefly a good 
petfotmer in these waters, is also out. Of the game. 

The weather at Islesboto is off the whole rotigh, A 
southerly witel peneriity araws tip the bay duting tha 
afternoon, and if it meets an chb tide kicks up a nasty 
quick chop that puts an etul to the witidward abilities 
of any scow-built boat. The Regatta Committee is very 
fond of laying out a windward and leeward course, and 
gives more of them on the average than of triangles, it 
being hoped to encourage the more or less heavy rigging 
of the boats rather than the use of light rope and wire. A 
fast season is looked for, as many prizes have been offered 
and the owners of the boats are showing a keen, sports- 
manlike attitude that bids well for the future of the 
sport at Islesboro. RicHarp Dersy. 





Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 


OYSTER BAY, LONG ISLAND SOUND. . 
Saturday, July 5. 
Four of the Seawanhaka Club knockabouts started in 
the third series race for the Centre Island cup. The boats 


sailed over knockabout course 3. The wind was variable 
and light. The summary: 


Fini 
Gown, FG, Stawartececs ty ccthectdvcrececsccs 6 oe ti * 7 
By We. dh, Wy  UROATE sc canis vcacccosccqcacsed 6 58 18 3 18 18 
Nyaa ©. OWE Tees cannes cnacsdisicdcinc nas 7 O01 45 3 21-45 
EMMIS Dis) Wee MONE noe hac eeSeccececncacns 7 13 50 3 33 50 


Saturday, July 12. 


On Saturday, July 12, the Seawanhaka knockabouts 
sailed a special race over knockabout course 3. . The 
breeze was fresh from the south. The summary, start, 
3:20: 





s Finish. 
Lucille, H. Hs TLan@oass. ic. iiecdilielied. 5 15 55 Hlapeed 
Marcia, rE de Forest....... .-5 18 22 1 58 22 
Heron, F. R. Coudert, Jr. «--5 19 21 1 59 21 
Gowan, F. G. Stewart..... -»-5 21 12 2 01 12 
Bobs, W. A, W. Stewart.............csccccseee 52300 203% 
Wyntje, C. S. Hoyt and C. Hoyt, Jr........0.. Withdrew. 


Lucille won. 

In the morning of the 12th the Seawanhaka knock- 
abouts Gowan and Bobs sailed a race for the Leland 
Corinthian Challenge cup. The wind was very light from 
the south at the start, but freshened at the finish. Gowan 
finished a winner. The summary follows, start 11:01: 


Finish. . ; 
Gowan, F. G. ‘Stewart: i....3. BR .cSiccccccceces 1 6066 oes 
DOME WG Wy NRG cicsccseaccvicicusccsec. 2 04 53 3 03 53 





Newport Special Thirties. 
NEWPORT, R. I. 
Monday, July 7. 
ONLy two of the 30-footers started in the first race for 
the Paget cup, which was sailed on Monday, July 7, over 
a triangular course eight miles in length. The wind was 


light from the S. Esperanza won by 41s. The summary, 
start 3:21: 


Finish. E ‘i 
Esperanza H. O. Havemeyer, Jr........00c000. 490 41 wpe 
Barbara, W inthrop Rutherfurd...............0. 4 31 22 110 22 


Tuesday, July 8. 


Ina fresh S.W. breeze Barbara, Breeze and Esperanza 
sailed an interesting race on Tuesday, July 8. The course 
was to Dyer’s Island and return, making the first leg a 
run and the second a beat. Barbara won by nearly 2m. 
The summary, start 3:30: 


Fini 
Barbara, W. Rutherfurd..............ccceecceees 6 08 SI Tiepred. 
MUON Wes MOONEE. Veco cccccccecceceiceis. 6 07 26 2 37 26 
Esperanza, H, O. Havemeyer, Jr.............. 6 10 04 2 40 04 


Wednesday, July 9. 


Esperanza, well handled by her owner, Mr. H. O. Have- 
meyer, won the race sailed on Wednesday, July 9. The 
course was to Dyer’s Island and return, same as on the 
day previous. The wind was fresh from the S.W. 
Esperanza was 40s. ahead at the turn, and won by 2m. 21s, 
The summary, start 3:10: 





Finish, 
Esperanza, H. O, Havemeyer, Jr.............. 5 32 08 a 
Barbara, W._ Rutherfurd.................. -2..6 34 29 2% 2 
Wawa, By ROO QUGad «. die ccewe oc cnsecccoedcedae: 5 35 06 2 25 06 
Breeze, W. G. Roelker, Jr.............¢ecssen- 5 35 37 2 25 37 
COP ip POUR ie dadcvn cede ccecsescccnceces 5 37 58 2 27 58 





Corinthian Y. C. Cruise. 


THE fleet of the Corinthian Y. C. of Philadelphia will 
rendezvous for the annual cruise at Glen Cove, Long 
Island, N. Y., on the afternoon of Friday, July 25, 1902. 

The squadron runs will be as follows: 

Saturday, July 26.—Race from Glen Cove to Oyster 


Bay. 
* , a July 27.—Fleet to remain at anchor at Oyster 


ay. 
e Monday, July 28—Race from Oyster Bay to Morris 
ove. 


: abo nga July 29.—Race from Morris Cove to Shelter 
sland. 

Wednesday, July 30.—Race from Shelter Island to New 
London. 

Thursday, July 31.—Fleet to remain at anchor. Gig 
and dinghy races for yachts’ crews, and races for small 
boats belonging to yachts of the fleet, will be held in the 
afternoon. Entries to be made to the fleet captain. . 

Friday, Aug. 1.—Race from New London to Newport: 

Saturday, Aug. 2.—Disband. 





Manchester Y. C. 


WEST MANCHESTER, MASS, 
Friday, July 4. 


A SPECIAL open race for 16-footers was sailed off West 
Manchester on Friday, July 4, in a fluky northwest breeze. 
Rikki Tikki finished first by a big margin. The sum- 
mary: 


Mike FUG, A. PT Fei idee cecievdsedoccdcesed tid 
ap, Lawrence Wigglesworth........... 3 
tteh, Geor; ii orth... 





Cs 
Witch was disqualified for fouling a buoy. 


POCO C Cee meee nee eeessesaseedeeesesere 
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FOREST AND -STREAM. 









Newport Y. R. A. 


Mr. H. B. Duryea, chairman of the Regatta Committee 
of the Newport Y. R. A., announces that owing to the 
poor list of entries, their races will be postponed until 
after the New York Y. C. cruise. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


We are indebted to Mr. Everett Paine, Secretary of the 
Corinthian Y. C., of Marblehead, for a copy of its club 


book. 
nae 


Mr. F. W., Sykes, of Leith, Scotland, has sold to Mr. 
William L. Harkness, of Cleveland, O., through Messrs. 
Gardner & Cox, the steam yacht Gunilda. She was de- 
signed by Messrs. Cox & King, and was built by Messrs. 
Ramage & Ferguson, of Leith, in 1897. ‘Gunilda is 166.5ft. 
on the waterline, 24.65ft. breadth and 14.15ft. deep. The 
yacht is built of steel throughout, and has six water- 
tight bulkheads. She is lighted by electricity and is 
equipped with triple expansion engines. 


Rene 


Hon. Edward H. Blake, of Bangor, Me., has sold his 
steam yacht Aria to Mr. John R. Rhodes, of New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

nne 


There was launched on Monday, June 30, from the 
yard of the Holmes Shipbuilding Co., West Mystic, Conn., 
the sloop Vayu II., built for Mr. R. H. Harte, of Phila- 
celphia, from designs by Mr. Fred D. Lawley. She is 
s4ft. 6in. over all, 35ft. waterline, 12ft. breadth and 7ft. 


draft. 
Beane 


The Board of Trustees of the New Rochelle Y. C. have 
accepted the resignation of Clendenin Eckert as Com- 
modore, and the following appointments were made. 
Vice-Com. Lloyd M. Scott to be Commodore, Rear-Com. 
P. E. Reville to be Vice-Commodore, Lawrence Dunham 
to be Rear-Commodore. 


RRR 


The yacht brokerage firm of Messrs. Huntington & 
Seaman has been dissolved by mutual agreement. The 
husiness will be carried on at the same address, 220 Broad- 
way, by Mr. Stanley M. Seaman. 


"Re. 





The Lake Yacht Racing Association has announced the | 
dates for the racing circuit for this season, They are as 
follows: 

July 21.—Royal Hamilton Y. C., Hamilton. 

July 23-24.—Royal Canadian Y. C., Toronto. 

July 26.—Citizen’s Regatta, Cobourg. 

July 29.—Rochester Y. C., Charlotte. 


Rene 


On July 9 the 38ft. launch Abiel Abbot Low left New 
York for Falmouth, England. The boat is in charge of 
Capt. William C. Newman, who will be accompanied by 
his sixteen-year-old son Edward. This is the first time 
that a small power boat has attempted the voyage, and it is 
expected she will take about thirty days to make the trip. 
The boat is 8ft. wide and draws 3ft. 8in., and is equipped 
with a 10-horse-power motor, which drives her in smooth 
water about seven or eight miles an hour. Eight hundred 
gallons of kerosene was stored in the tanks, and in addi- 
tion to sufficient provisions for sixty days, 200 gallons of 
water is stored in tanks. The boat was built by the New 
York Kerosene Engine Co. 


Ree 


A new yacht club has been organized at Sayville, L. L., 
to be known as the South Side Y. C. The directors for 
the first year will be Messrs. Regis H. Post, Walter L. 
Suydam, John E. Roosevelt, John R. Suydam and Robert 
B. Roosevelt. Arrangements are being made to hold a 
regatta this season. 


Bile Bange and Gallery 


Fixtures. 


Aug. 26-Sept. 6.—Sea Girt, N. J.—Annual tournament of the 
National Rifle Association of America, New Jersey State Rifle As- 
sociation and United States Revolver Association. 











Long-Range Shooting. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ; sie 

Your article on “Long-Range Shooting” is more optimistic than 
the facts will warrant. I do not know what Col. Bruce is doing, 
but for myself, the only “youngsters” I am teaching is my son. 
The Long Range Club is too thoroughly military in its composi- 
tion to give any hope of revival of old-time glories through it. 
Very few military men have any more time to give than they 
want for their own arm, and the more expert they are with that 
the more likely to make mistakes when they switch to the other 


n. 

i. the files of the Forrest anp Stream will show, I had a con- 
siderable measure of success with former style of rifle and am- 
munition, and after twenty years without seeing a rifle, was able 
after a week’s practice last summer to do fairly well with the new 
tools. As ever “like causes produce like effects,” and the only 
change is that “causes” are greater than ‘they used to be, and 
corisequently greater changes in effects, - . 

You have hit the nail squarely on the head in your last para- 
graph. Discharge your cartridge at the same temperature every 
time, and it will send its bullet.to the-same place, if wind con- 
ditions are same. But you must make greater allowances for wind 
changes with the swiftly flying light bullets now used. To show 
what changes of temperature will do, I will mention results of some 
experiments made last fall, Shooting from a fixed rest at 200yds., 
with the rife hot from rapid shooting, a ig left in the rifle 
fifteen seconds longer than usual sent its bullet 8in. higher. is, 
if shot at 1,000yds., would have been one of those “unaccount- 
ables” the boys talk about, 7 = 

The Palma has gone to Canada, and is going to stay there, so 
long as the powers that be try to retain it by making a team 
wih week's a ted by Mr. Haskell fi international 

e utiful cup presen’ y Mr. lor an in’ 
army rifie prize, and which I think none of our marksmen beside 
myself has éver seen, is defended in Ireland by veterans of from 
ten to thirty years’ constant practice. What hope is there 


ing it home if we wait till two weeks or two months before 
vending fot it beiore organizing team? We should be 
ready next year now. YDE. 


Franx 





if 
aotice 


Eeapsertig 


you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
Itke the following: 


Fixtures. . 


July 16-17.—Wabash, Ind.—Wabash Gun Club’s tournament. 
uly 16.—Algona; la.—Algona Gun Club’s tournament. 
uly 16-17.— cConnelsvi ie, O.—First annual tournament of the 
eConnelsville Gun Club. J. F. Dover, *y. 
July 16-17.—Allentown, Pa.—Two days’ target 
the auspices of the John F. Weiler Gun Club. 
July 46-18.— _ Interstate Association’s tourna 
ment, under the of the Titusville Gun Club. T. L. 


Andrews, i 

July 17-18.—Pensacola, Fla.—Two days’ tournament of the Peters 
Cartridge Co., under t ie auspices of the Dixie Gun Club; $180 
a . Vi b 

July 19.— ‘reehold N.’ J.—Contest for the E. C. cup between 
Neaf Apgar (holder) and’ W. S. Burtis (chall er) also all-day 
shoot, open to all, under auspices of the Freehold un Club. 

July 21-23.—Winnipeg, Man.—Sixth annual trapshooting tourna- 
ment of the Winnipeg Industrial Exhibition Association. F. W. 
Henbach, Gen’] Mgr. 

July 22.—Brooklyn, L. I.—Open target shoot and fish dinner of 
ag = Gate Gun Cub, Dexter Park. 


‘tournament under 


y 22-23.—Greenville, Miss.—Mississippi and Louisiana Trag- 
ooters’ League target tournament. W. Walton, Sec’y 
Natchez, Miss. 


July 23-25.—Bay Ridge A. A. Co., Md.—J. R. Malone’s eighth 
annual midsummer tournament; $200 added money; two ys 
prise Gun Club. Geo. W. Mains, Sec’y. 

July 24.—Pottstown, Pa.—Opening shoot of the Shuler Gun Club 
on its new grounds; open to all, 

July 24-256.—Ann Arbor, Mich.—Third tournament of the Michi- 
gan State Trapshooters’ League, under auspices of the Ann Arbor 
Gun Club. Wm. Corson, a? 

ee 25.—Salem, O.—Salem Gun Club’s tournament. 

uly 25-26.—East Alton, Ill—Wann Gun Club’s amateur tourna- 
ment. : 

July 28-30.—Atlanta, Ga.—Peters Cartridge Company’s tourna- 
ment, under auspices of the Atlanta Gun Club. 

July 29-31—Newton, Ia.—Southeastern Iowa Shooting Associa- 
tion’s third annual amateur tournament. 

July 28-Aug. 2.—Atlanta, Ga.—Peters Cartridge Company’s tour- 
nament. 

Aug. 4-5.—Moberly, Mo.—Inanimate target tournament for ama- 


teurs. 
given by Col. J. T. 


Aug. 5-8.—Asheville, N. C.—Tournament 
Anthony and Maj. E. P. McKissick. 

Aug. 6-7.—Lafayette, Ind.—Lafayette Gun Club’s annual tourna- 
ment. 


Aug, 6-7.—Litchfield, Ill.—Amateur tournament of the Litchfield 
Pioneer Gun Club. 

Aug. 6-7.—Marietta, O.—The Interstate Association’s tourna 
ment, <= the auspices of the Columbian Gun Club. Chas. 

ey, - v 

Aug. 7.—Leamington, Can.—Annual tournament of the Leaming- 
ton Gun Club. 

Aug. a ene Green, O.—Merchandise tournament of the 
Bowling Green Gun Club, for Wood county shooters. 

Aug. 12-13—Birmingham, Ala.—Third annual Alabama 


tar; t ent, under the auspices of the Birmingham 
Club. 2 H. Baugh, Sec’y. 
Aug. 12-14.--Brun: Me.—The Interstate Association's 44 
the Brunswick Gun Club. L. 


nament, under the ices of 
Aug. 14-15.—Greenville, Pa.—Alexander’s annual target tourna- 
ment, 


Aug. 14-16.—Hamilton, Can.—Dominion Trapshooting and Geme 
Protective "s * 


tournament. _ : 
Aug. 19-90.—Vicksburg, a —eeiotagl and Louisiana 
shooters’ League target tournament. W. Walton, y> 
Natchez, Miss. 

Aug. 20-21—Kane, Pa.—Kane Sportsmen’s Club’s amateur target 
tournament. 

Aug. 20-21.—Ossining, N. Y.—Two days’ shoot of the Ossining 
Gun Club; first day handicap (100 targets, 14 to 2lyds. rise, open to 
all) and R. I. clam bake; second day, regular programme. 

Aug. 26-29.—Okoboji, ta.—Amateur sh tournament, under 
management of Messrs. C. W. Budd and E. C. Hinshaw. 

Aug. 27-28.—Peru, Ind.—Peru Gun Club’s sixth annual mid- 
summer tournament, at Bass Lake. Frank Dunbar, Sec’y. 

Aug. 27-28.—Haverhill, Mass.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
poment, Th al the auspices of the Haverhill Gun Club. S. G. 

er, ¥. ' 

Aug. 27-28.—Ruffsdale, Pa.—Ruffsdale Rod and Gun Club’s first 
annual two-day target tournament. Added money, $30. Rose. 
system. Lioyd H. Ruff, Sec’y. 

Sept. 1.—Battle Creek, Mich.—Amateur tournament of the Battle 
Creek Gun Club. M. E. Hensler, Sec’y. 

Sept. 2-3.—Tiffin, O.—Second annual tournament of the Tif- 
fin Gun Club; $75 added. L. D, Arndt, Sec’y. 

Sept. —Dappanee, Ind.— Interstate Aggosiation "3 tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Nappanee Gun Club. B. B. Maust, 


Sept. 3-5.—Richmond, Ind.—Handicap tournament of the Rich- 
meee ind., and College Corner, New Paris and Oxford, O., gun 
clubs, 
a 3-5.—Richmond, Ind.—Richmond Gun Club’s handicap 
shoot. 

Sept. 345.—Erie, Pa.—Erie City Rod and Gun Club’s handicap 
tournament at targets. Open to all; $200 added. A. N. Aitken, 


y- 

Sept. 9-11.—Du Bois, Pa.—Three days’ target tournament of the 
Du Bois Rod and Gun Club; added money, $200. L. S. Munch, 
Sec’y. 

Sept. 9-12—Battle Creek, Mich.—Tournament of the Indians; 
open to the world; $1,000 added. John Parker, Mgr. 

Sept. 15-20.—Blue River Park, Kansas City, Mo.—Twenty-fifth 
tournament of the Missouri State Fish and Came Protective As- 
sociation. T s and live birds. Paul Franke, Sec. 

Sept. 16-17.—Nebraska City, Neb—Tournqment at Nebraska City. 

Sept. 16-18.—Williamsport, Pa.—Tournament of the West Branch 
Rod and Gun Ctlub. 

Sept. 16-19.—Detroit, Mich.—John Parker’s annual tournament. 

23-25.—Ci 


target tour- 
S, Sec’y. 





y d annual pondieep 
nament of the Cincinnati Gun Club. Charles F. Drei 
— wn, Ill.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
wae a the auspices of the Lewistown Gun Club. H. H. 
cCumber, 


Oct, 1-2.—Union City, Ind.—Parent Grove Gun Club’s fall tourna- 
ment. O. E. Fouts, 2; 

Oct. 1-2.—Allegheny 'a.—Two-day saree tournament of the 
Northside Gun ‘Gub; $100 added money. I. W. Morrow, "y. 

Oct. 7-8,—Greenville, O.—Handicap. tournament of the Green- 
ville Gun Club. H. A. ughey a: 

Oct. 15-16.—Springfield, O.—Springhield un Club’s tournament. 


B. F. Downs, Capt. 
N “N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot, every Setur- 


au, = 
Chicago, , Il.—Garfield Gun _Club’s shoot, every 
until October. a est Monroe street 


fternoon . _ Grounds, 

Fi -second avenue. Dr. J. W. Meek, i 
pan TE pre RE ine —Contest for 

the Troisdorf live-bird and target ; 10 live birds; 25 targets; 

open to all. First contest, March 1. 

“CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 





[Jury 19, 1902. 
The Ossining (N. Y.) Gun Club has issued the programme for 
igs soem eek ay and Bt On the first day there are four 
15-target the main event, 


bey SR arg Ito Hae Pe, it gunn eatante Be 
to rise, hig en! 

welsh Iatindea.& et to the clam bake. The. tter will 
made by Mr, rge H under the direction of Capt., George 
Washburn, and will be more than the name indicates, 
also will be chicken, lobster and other good ner On the second 
day there are ten events 6n the pr me, of which five are at 
15 targets, $1.30 entrance; four at targets, $1.50 entrance, and 
one, the merchandise event, at 25 Seapets §) cents entrance; 18) 
targets, with a total entrance of $13. ec Rose system will govern. 
Professionals may shoot targets at 1 cent each and may shoot fcr 
prizes in the merchandise event, which is an open one. Added 
money for two highest amateur averages. Shooting commences 
at 10 o’clock. Ossining is thirty miles from New York, on the Nev: 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad. Loaded shells anti lunch 


can be obtained on the grounds. The captain is Mr. Chas. G 
Blandford. 
Zz 
Dr. Silas B, 


_ Keith, of Palmer, Mass., writes us as follows: 
“Plans are being made in the State of Massachusetts for the 
broadening of the Massachusetts Shooting Association, and which 
is expected to take in the entire State. The Association will be 
divided into. three or four divisions, each division being composed 
of four or five clubs. Each division will hold shoots about four 
times during a season and will finish the season with a State shoot, 
which will bring all the clubs together. Each division will hold team 
shoots as well as sweepstake shooting, and it is expected that the 
winning club in each division will constitute the teams for the final 
state shoot. The following committee is appointed by the Associa- 


tion to make final preparations for next year: Dr. S. B. Keith, 
ae secretary of Association; Mr. Menett, ringfield ; 
r. 


. S 
. Lawrence, Winchendon; C. L, Rundlett, Jr., Wesesaar: 
Leroy Woodard, Boston; H, Federhen, Boston. It is 

the committee will have a meeting at some time in the near future.’ 


oe 


The programme of the Interstate Trapshooting tournament, given 
for the Columbian Gun Club, Aug. 6 and 7, at Marietta, O., can 
be obtained of the club’s secretary, Mr. Chas. Baily, 106 Front 
street, Marietta, or Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, manager of the Inter- 
state Association. The events are alike each day, namely, five at 
15, four at 20 and two at 25 targets; entrance $1.50, $2 and $2.50; 
$3 added to each of the 15-target events, and $5 added to each of 
the others. Lunch will be served on the grounds each day. Tar- 
géts, 2 cents, included in entrance. The grounds will be open for 
practice on Aug. 5. Percentage system, five moneys, 30, 20, 15 
and 10 per cent., will govern the division of the purses. Guns 
and ammunition, express wet sent to the secretary, will be 
delivered on the grounds free of charge. High average prize for 
agents, $8; and the same for amateurs. Shooting will commence at 
9 o’clock, e 


We acknowledge with pleasure the receipt of the Inanimate 
Bird Shooting Association’s programme and rules which govern 
its tenth annual clay pigeon open championship meeting, to be 
held under the management of the Middlesex Gun Club, Welch 
ae Hendon, S. W., London, July 17 to 19. Some of the general 
conditions, as set forth in the programme, are of special interest, 
of which we note the following: “All guns must be kept open at 
the breech until the referee, having satisfied himself that the 
shooters are in their places, calls, ‘Line ready??” “A shooter 
from any cause whatever who shall discharge his gun otherwise 
than in accordance with the regulations shall be excluded from 
taking part in any further competitions during the day.” “No 
person is allowed to make any noise or disturbance likely to 
affect the competitors.” i 

R 


The two days’ tournament under the auspices of the Provuler-ce 
(R. L.) Gun Club, July 25 and 26, has ten events on the 
gramme each day. m the first day the events are alternately at 
15 and 20 targets, entrance $1.30 and $2.40. On the second day 
there are four events at 15 and two at 20 targets, and four events 
at 25 targets, $2.50 entrance, these four events being the five-man 
team race between teams from Maine, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island for a_purse and the championship of 
New England. Targets 2 cents. Rose system, 8, 5, 3, 2. Shooting 
commences at 9:15 each day. Lunch served on the grounds. Send 
shells care of C. F. Pope Co., 33 Weybosset street. Any pertinent 
information will be furnished by cretary R. C. Root, Provi- 
dence. 

2 


Capt. E. B. Wadsworth, of Boston, renowned in the trapshoot- 
ing world, under the nom de fusil of “Puck,” sends us, under date 
of July 11, the following interesting item: ‘I want to inform you 
of a little affair that occurred at Wellington last night. Our old 
friend, Mr. O. R. Dickey’s fiftieth birthday occurred yesterday, 
July 10, so I started a paper among his shooting friends, and last 
nig! t at his residence presented him with an elegant diamond stud 
and his good wife with an elegant cut-glass vase and a silver-mounted 
mirror stand and a bouquet of fifty elegant roses. Mr. Dickey 
invited eight of his friends to dine with him on his fiftieth birth- 
day, and the result -was as above stated. I; sent him a water- 
melon weighing 54 pounds, and I told him I came out to cut a 
watermelon. e evening was spent with a great deal of enthusi- 
asm. 

e 


The members of “The Wanderers,” the old, old club, which has 
been revivified, received a notice this week as follows from the 
secretary, Mr. Edward Banks: “The Wanderers will meet next 
Sotanteys July 19, at Freehold, N, J. An all-day shoot will be 
provided, the main feature being the match between Neaf Apgar 
(holder) and W. S. Burtis (challenger) for the E. C. cup. Take 
the 8:30 A. M. train from foot of Li street, over the C. R. R. 
of N. J., or the 7:25 A. M, train on the Pennsylvania from the 
foot of Cortlandt street. Central train preferred. If you cannot 
attend, notify me by Thursday, the 17th, or you will be fined 25 
cents for the good of the cause.” 


z 


At a meeting of the Du Bois (Pa.) Rod and Gun Club, held 
recently, it was decided that the club will hold a three days’ target 
tournament, Sept. 9, 10 and 11, on the local fair grounds. e€ 
citizens of Du Bois have ne donated both cash and mer- 
chandise prizes. A silver cup, valued at $100, will be a prize for 
a four-man team match, o to members of Pennsylvania clubs. 
Mych energy has been evoked by the visit of Mr. Frank Lawrence, 
of the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., who was elected an 
honorary member. » 


Under date of July 12 Mr. C. F. Lambert, from Haverhill, Mass., 
writes us as follows: “The Haverhill (Mass.) Gun Club, at its 
coming Interstate Association tournament, are ome for some 
features that should prove attractive to the shooters. ost every 
one, shooters included, while not specially looking for or trying 
to get something for nothing, will at this particular shoot have that 
aompany offered them. To fully learn what this means they 
should watch these columns closely for the next few week:." 


The Schenectady Gun Club’s team defeated the Boston Athletic 
ssociation’s team in a trophy contest, at Riverside, Mass., July 

This is the second an win the y. team. 
The first contest was won a margi 30; the second by 2%, or 
54 to the good in the total of both contests. 


Keep in mind that Mr. Jim Malone’s “—e annual midsummer 
tournament will be held next week, July 23 to 25, at Bay Ridge, 

. A. County, Md., where the ocean s play freely, where 
the fish bite on Seeeeeney, and where there is good trapshooting 
competition jor the world. . 


> 


> 


C. Co,, is distinguishing himself excellent shot. He won 
high average recently at Sioux City, Ta, and he was also in the 
first flight at the (S. D.) Gun Club’s tournament, 
July 10 and 11. 
- 2 
North River Club, of We Fay most 
plecsant quarters on the shore of the, forth River J nite 1mseh 


89 





ee the Ruffsdale (Pa.) Gun Club, 
that his club will hold its first annual target tournament 
on Atig. 27 and 28. There will be $30 in added money, and the 
Rose system will govern the division of the purses. 


+ d 28 the dates fixed upon for the sixth annual 
adit chee Geimememage of the P Ind., Gun Club, and_ Bass 
Lake the place. Mr. J. L. Head is the president, Mr. F 
Dunbar the secretary. 


: * 
The Hell Gate Gun Club will hold a target shoot, open events, 


and have a fish dinner on July 22, at Dexter Park, Jamaica avenue 
and Enfield street, Brooklyn. Targets 1% cents. Fish dinner, $1. 


dvised by Mr. T. H. Keller, the energetic and popular 
oo ay Se the Peles Conridgs Company, Eastern Branch, that 
Mr. John Parker won the Michigan State live-bird championship. 


. F. C. Whitney’s July 4 shoot, Des Moines, Ia., Mr. Cc 
wpa did some pe ok bow BH, skillful shooting, scoring 166 
out of 170 targets shot at, an average of nearly 98 per cent. 


Mr. B. Leroy Woodard, at a recent shoot of the Montello Gun 
Club, did some extraordinary target smashing by making a run 
of 130 straight. He also scored 142 out of 144 shot at. 


Mr. I. W. Morrow, secretary, informs us that the Northside Gun 
Club, of Allegheny City, Pa., claims the dates Oct. 1 and 2 for 
a two-day target tournament; $100 added money, 


At the midsummer tournament of the Sistersville (W. Va.) Gun 
Club, July 10, Mr. Luther Squire made highest average, breaking 
ibl » 
8 Sees BernwarD WATERS. 





Boston Gun Clut. 


Boston, July 2.—The usual weekly shoot of the Boston Gun 
Club was held on their grounds, at Wellington, to-day, and a 
small number of shooters were in attendance, due to the fact 
that another shoot day is coming in a few days. However, the 
usual good feeling prevailed and those who did attend had a royal 
good time. As is usual, Leroy took the lead both in handicap 
events, as well as l6yds., and there is no use talking, something 
will have to be done so that some of the rest of us can have a 
chance. First in the match was Leroy with 21 at his usual dis- 
tance of 2lyds., followed by Kirkwood, 18yds.. with 19. Frank 
Spencer and Bullard tied for third place with 17. Scores: 

Nos. 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 9 and 10 were magautrap; Nos, 2, 5, and 8 
were Sergeant system. 










: c te Shee te Se 

Lise Mhisscs eecevecrcesceeecce § § 9 818 910 6 9 14 
Frank, 18......... po. oe ee OS ea sme ee: on 
Woodruff, 17...... SG 4 72° 4 6D... 
Follans' 16 742 ok Bee Me ‘ss ee ee 
Bullard, 17 ..... z : : . a : eee * 
ieee ee toe 

jeeeseees 1 

fon we 5 eS, coe a On ee ee 
Spencer, 18.......0:.sseeseeeee 0 ee oe - 603 401 
Merchandise match, 25 bluerocks, 15 Sergeant, 5 pairs; distance 
io Liavuae Gece eeccenee eeccecee 101111011111111 = 11 11 11 11 10—22 
Kirkwood, 18........++++ .--111111111011111_—s 11. 00 01 01. 10—19 
Frank, 18........ eeccscenes . -010111111011110° 10 10 11 00 11—17 
Spencer, 18......-+.+++-+++ .--111111111110101_— 00:10 10 10 10—17 
Bullard, 17........+++--++++ .-«-101101101011111 10 00 11 11 10—17 
Woodruff, 17..........++++ .--011010111111111 = 11: 00 00 10 01—16 
wind, 16 .......seeeeeeeee .--011001101111000 §=s 11:10 11 00 11—15 
Hawkins, 16........... eosecececers 110100011110011 «=: 10 10 00 11 0—13 





North River Gun Club. 


New York, July 12.—The North River Gun Club, of Edgewater, 
N, J., had its a Saturday shoot on their beautiful grounds at 
Edgewater. The weather being clear, with a southerly wind, made 
the shoot all the more pleasant. The only incident that marred the 
shoot was the firing of a revolver by an idiot who was passing by 
in a row boat, who thought that the members were firing at him 
and promptly pulled out a large revolver and fired five shots in 
succession. Capt. Cathcart and Chief Marshal Geo, Allison, of 
Edgewater, in the former’s launch, astaey overhauled the row- 
boat and towed man and boat to shore, where he was put under arrest, 
but Chief Allison, yielding to the entreaties of the ladies present, 
allowed the man to go, and the shoot then again proceeded. 

The Glaser trophy, a club event for members only, was at 50 
targets, handicap allowance. It was won by Mr. F, Truax with a 
score of 49, allowance added. : 

The allowances and scores were as follows: Eickhoff (7) 37, 
Richter (5) 42, Allison (9) 35, F. Truax (8) 41, Annett (5) 38, 
Merrill (10) 19, Morrison (5) 29, Cathcart (7) 34. 






Sweepstakes: tiled a 
$ 67 

Tosmenss 0 10 15 10 25 25 10 
Eickhoff ......-.- athine Monebesen 9s 6 613 516 2110 
Richter .... 7 911 92319.. 
Allison ..... 78 5 5152 
TEED - cmabdngenths ceemelengsoeeses oe 4 713102120 9 
Annett ........-- x § 913...772.. 
Sedore .......- ° 6 6 8..1318.. 
Brinckerhoff ...... 264..B317%.. 

errill . ° sede san, 09400 <¢ C.D. F.co SC Beice 
Bae, ovccecepcccccccces eptigtadeoss 6o-8 oe ac, ae 
Waters .... crecpsebbasestes oo \e ‘ 7 612..1619.. 
Morrison .......sceeeeeees eenRUEEy 50: 6d 49, 66. 06,09 ‘°° -- 1514 
Cathcart .....++++- Vee? i eneeen: Sooke: 





IN NEW. JERSEY. 


Carlstadt Gun Club. 


Carlstadt, N. J.—The shoot of the Carlstadt Gun Club, held on 
uly 4, had several events, first of which was won by A. 
teviete second by Krug, who also won third, fourth and fifth 
prizes, which were shot for miss-and-out. The scores: 

eee Or d=7*§ 6°: F Sr'9 
» 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
5 


4 4 7 5 a YT 

seat SrOe 39 “Bt Oe Ee. 

bksvonee SO 8-74 OC. 7.4.7 

GLU seed wee so ee Eo Fee se OS 

bien AEE eS sae te ee ee 

ia souide ele Sgt ce 5. 8) EG: .. 

cited oe CR BH BS Ree ee 8 

ET GOOD Ticcc ede (oncsdenepesecteons 90 “Soles or. © & 6 8S 





Dover Sportsmen’s Association. 

'N. 12.—Seven members and two visitors took 
aa mS ee to-day. The hard, westerly wind gave 
come SiS ya, Messrs. Langley and N. C. Wentworth 
negotiated one t each. The scores: 

Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 


" F Wentworth.... t Sess c0c0e @ 
- Evens....-ceeees Minos ptinde ena 


Siterdacd of Smart ........2+.+-. 6 
“ie 3 Henry cece seespeoe, D 


f 
atin 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


F, C.. Whitney’s Tournament. 


Des Mortngs, Ia., July 5-—At F, C. Whitney’s Fourth of July 
teurnament, the shooting was done from one set of traps, Sergeant 
system. Events 4 and 5 were at doubles. A nice lunch was served 
by Mr, Whitney, and a very pleasant day was enjoyed by all 
resent, 4 Lay } 
- Budd made high av , losing but 4 wend get of 170 shot at. 
In the amateur class Famechon was high with 944 per cent; 
Kessler second with 85.7. The scores: 












Events: 12 3°45 6-7 8 9 1011 12 13 14 15 16 17 
Targets: aan tat te ee 
Kessler »...0.55..%.. 12 11 14 ire. 9M. O.. DS 
eS nce « 192 OO. ws COO PEBNM.....«. 
Allison .«... So ek ke ee | ee gee 
BRODIE TS 5 o's i's5ds RD ERS RS 56 i Selec te oe Ve WR B.S i 
DGRGS . iidick tie stts MBM ce asi beiv. at Soy BEAK. 28s. 
RAPINGE  cicu ste cate Tle ee 84 O88 Bist WH DD 
Bebb: 2é. 6500 sainis.. 15 15 1510 91510 9101010 ..1514 9.... 
Famechon ..... soos 4144“ 9 9... WOM... .. M.. 

CORO i ica bee wads Dole di Willng! Bids ‘se ax 30 00. Bde pode 4 
Genders: ics BAB is Tie. Att Ut 8 
CRON ss sec sceie 5hs0 ER 65 60 eo Is PO it. We Pr. 
BU cacisca basis ec TB Bae od BBs, Swe Ove oe: ce cde é< 
ee RT ne th De Se Bb eae ae ay 
Mastin ccliescesssetes! so 200 2D i. ss bh Baise ee! Os ws Svs 
SOE Cdukbecgchttce oc te ED cc ue ON Uae pe oc Bsece ts CEB 
Mattie: iscse dete Boe "se oe ee i, ae ek a ee, Bey 
BOONE cucabcbssGedtes vets tee el GOT Ge Oise eee 2. B'S. 
CREND corpobubuccesia 66 co ce oe bb'ép Ged’ Gal oct been UM be 68: Bes 
WheRVEP secccccccccce oc ce co ce cc co TIO OD FT 4D 2. YB oe ce oe 
Sdees cv ve be cc ve te Bias de FB ce Siee’ EF Fics ‘ce 
COEF 8 nb 8F 0558 65765....67 6 
Satie é totes we) GS e de Ds, 0. Hee |G 
; Be fo SE Bay: ces 786 
botiids ohaete : re id. oe Bee OEE | 

Shot Shot 

Broke. Av. at. Broke. Av. 
40 120 .857 Harris . sees 47 ~—s«w.483 
50 .714 Martin .. . 5 37s «672 
108 = «. 744s Smith ... . % 46 =. BY 
58 -828 Morris .. - 26 -520 
78 .822 Bryan .. . 65 47 123 
78 -78 Carrs ... . 35 3 685 
166 -976 Weaver . . 5 5 -786 
118 -944 Stotts . - 55 33 -€00 
'29° .580 Fellows - 80 50 -625 
79 ~=©.718:~Ferron - 41 = .820 
48 -640 Towne .. - 60 41 683 
55 38 -699 Knowlton ~- 0 22 -550 

HAwKEYE. 


Boston Athletic Association. 


Boston, July 12.—A return match between the Schenectady Gun 
Club and B, A. A, Gun Club was shot off at the grounds of the 
B. A. at Riverside, Mass., this afternoon. The matches were 
for a trophy, the grand total on the two to count. As Schenectady 
teem won by 30 birds at home and by 24 this afternoon, they were 
rather easy winners, . 

The conditions were perfect, and some of the scores, especially 
those of Messrs. Wagner, Green, Warnick and Leviston, of the 
New York team, and Messrs. Baxter and Dickey, the B. A. A., 
were tery good, inasmuch as the targets were thrown ver 
hard and fast. It was an eight-man team match, 50 targets to eac 
contestant, 

As our team have been shooting remarkably well all through this 
spring and summer, our defeat on our own grounds was a surprise 
to us all, and the very low scores made by most of our team is 
simply unaccountable. Following are the scores of the team shoot: 


Boston Athletic Association. 


EE: RRNOE scdicgecs qoceddcesecotees +» -1111101000111111111111111—21 
1110101011111110111111101—20—41 

Dr Edwards, Jr....... opuscnasdoein + -0010010111000001011111101—13 
2 1011110111001000111011001—15—28 

De SN Sc nccqncsess @eecee oeqeooauae ++ -1111111010110011110100010—16 
: 1000011110111000001111100—13—29 

ee Cecceee «+ + -0101011111010110111111111—19 
1111110111111011011111111—22—41 

J H Daggett............ eveeqcevaceese 1011101011000111111111111—19 
0011010111011111110100011—16—35 

C:M Howell........... pdoocenesoves + -1011111110111111111000111—20 
1111101010111111101011011—19—39 

GS BB Gatiiicicecsdccciceetese jisestpocas 1110010100110110111110111—17 
0110111010111010000111011—15—32 

W. L, Hille. .cdcciceses epeces oeeeeeee ee -0101110110111111011100111—18 


0111011111111011101111100—19—37 
Schenectady Gun Club. 


V Wallbeng (J. cidccdces eeccdsce écececd 0001100111110011110101100—14 
1110110110010100001010000—11—25 

AiR COR lenidanndctetnevispecteceds 1011101101110111111110111—20 
1010101010110111111010011—16—36 

FE: EE Veleatine 6osics. cicdocece seseses 1100111101110111111101001—18 
; 1111111111000110111011111—20—38 

WEI cds cddaceeecadvcdcecece 1411011191191111111101111—23 
01111.11111110111011111110—21—44 

H E Greene........0.s006 esescoseces + -1401019103111111111111111—22 
1411101111119111011111101—22—44 

B: B Malii.iii..ss ecenccece oeeeeeeeeee04100111110110101110001101—16 
1010101111111001111000111—17—33 

C. Wagner .........¢ Poon bdtceescseasens 0111111111111111011111011—22 


. 10100119111119111111101111—23—45 
H M Livingston, Jr...........-+++++-OOLI111911110111111110111—21 
0111111111101111111111001—21—42 
J. H. Daccert, Capt. B. A. A. Gun Club. 





Ctactanat! Gun Club. 


Cincinnnat1, O.—The contest for the solid silver loving cup, 
presenges by Mr. Theo, Fourcar, was won July 4 by Mr. Randall. 

timble was high in the fourteenth cash prize contest with a 
score of 46. The scores: 

Silver cup contest: 


Targets: 15 15 15 15 15. 15 15 Total. 
Os, Boactsieteccdtconeveges - BBEBRB24U && 
Ahlers, 19 ° i314 8 
Davies, 18 13 12 13—~—=(87 
Herman, 16 2Z2inizs 
R Trimble, 22. 13.10 12 «6 
Geet, Wiese: i veoieseea banskeeel , 14 13 13. 85 

* ee 13 (13 «211 85 
Faran, 18 11412 & 
Harris, 17.. 0314 & 
Willey, 17 . 122 ll 13 84 
Nye, 2Bi12n 83 
ones, 18 610 18 = (8 

ny Pont, 22310 & 
Coleman, 19 3 93 8 
Grau, 18 ..... m9. Oe 
agt,. 17. ....- 9129 % 
Fredericks, 17 910 8 % 
Ackley, 15 me oo 73 

MEL OO eos sc08s 310 71 

MEE Canctiewsvesce ° 912110 8 10 ll 67 
hilebaum, 15 i 70 @ 





Tie on 5&— targets: Ahlers (19) 34, Randall (18) 37. 

Cincinnati Gun Club’s cash prize contest, July 5: R, Trimble 
41, Van Ness (18) 41, 
40, Randall (18) 40, Osterield (19) 38, J. B. (1 
38, Butts (16) 38, United (16) 37, Falk (17) 37, Coleman (19) 36, 
Faran a? 36, Davies (18) 35, Ackley 35, Boyd (15) 36, E. 
Tee on 3%, Roll (18) 34, Corry (17) 88, Captain (16)' 22, 
oe! \ 


The Verbosity of Match Making. 


Avusurn, Me., July 13—No doubt the readers of Forest anp 
Stream who read ner ark’s comment on the Wellington 
shoot, have decided he is a kicker long before this. Now I can 
show you that he is also a squealer. _ 

You probably noticed what he said about the stranger from 
Skowhegan or somewhere trying to inveigle him into a match on 
his “grandpa gray heed” en Now this is a surprise to 
me, being called a stranger to C, Stark.. Why, I have known 

many years, and if he 


him (through Forzst anp Stream) these 
se end Now Hime. 





doesn’t know me, he can get acquainted 
ing my offer to make a wediek between Maine 


He tell he and hi a 5 
¢ tells me an crs whens coen ail eee Te ae 


can two 
I read Mr. Stark’s he isn’t 
“narrer minded critters” who ioaiet co Welng’ gi bese 


Hampshire boundary, and.a match between the two States will set 
the young men to thinking and training, so they can take their 
places in a ae grayhead” match when they old aout. 

So when I met Mr. C, M. Stark at Wellington, 1 proposed tl 
when the return match was shot in Maine, if would bring 
down his side pard, we would have our men ready for a friendly 
match for fun or marbles, as he liked. He said we will make it 
for just enough to be interesting. This, I thou, was an accept- 
ance of the proposition, details to be arranged later. 2 

He asked me who was to make one team, and I told him Prof. 
Moody was one of them, and the other was not there, but was all 
right. Now here is where I made a mistake in not giying Prof. 

oody a tip not to shoot too well, and he kept right, on smashin 
the asphalt crockery at a 9 per cent. gait, which, I think, too 
the wind out of Brother Stark’s sails, for he came to me in about 
an hour and said, “You are from Maine, are you? Well you read 
my challenge again, and you will see that it. was confined strictly 
to New Hampshire, I don’t want no part of you Maine shooters. 
I was down there once and paid a guide money enough to buy the 
county we were stopping in, and a ft one shot at a caribou 
[didn’t say what the result seat an swore I would never go 
there again. My challenge was for New Hampshire, and if I ever 
make another it will only include Dunbarton, Weare and Heniker, 
and as there isn’t a shooter in Weare, and only one in Heniker and 
he is most blind, I shall feel geety safe.” 

Now, I hope that a man who can shoot as well and dress as 
sporty as Mr. Stark, won’t crawl into a hole like New Hampshire 
and pull the hole in after him. He likes fun, and that is what we 
are all after in this game, and as there is to be a match in each 
State in the Interstate contest, it will cost nothing to bring about 
this side match. It would create a lot of interest in trapshooting, 
for there is nothing pleases me more at our shoots that to see an 
elderly gentleman at the score with gun in hand and enjoying him- 
self. Let’s see if Brother Stark is mad when he reads this. The 
comment on elderly gentlemen, which includes him, ought to cool 
him off, and I hope it will—if not, brother, take revenge at tlie 
traps. Sez FE. Sze. 


- Sistersville Gun Club, 


Ststersvittz, W, Va., July 11.—The midsummer: target ‘tourna- 
ment by the sistersville Gun Club yesterday was quite a suc- 
cess, although the attendance was not up to expectations, in all 
probability because of the very heavy rain in the early morning. 
which continued during the greater part of the forenoon, It, how- 
ever, cleared up about 11 o'clock, and from that time on until 
evening, it was a delightful day for the sport, and afforded those 
present great enjoyment. 

Mr. Luther Squire, representating the Dupont Powder Com- 
any, was here from Cincinnati; P. Schlicher, Jr., and jo M. 
we from Marietta; John B. Garden and C, H. Dowler, from 

heeling, and F. C..Percival, Esq., from St. Marys. The local 
club was represented by Curt I. Hall, Frank Dunlap, Geo. Wolfe 
and Ed O. Bower. 

The best shooting of the day was done by Mr. Squire, his score 
being 185 out of a possible 200. Of the other visitors, J. M. 
Speary and P. Schlicher, Jr., of Marietta, O., did some excellent 
shooting, Of the locals, Dade had a little the best of it, and 
landed not far from the top, he and P. Schlicher, Jr., tieing for 
third place. After the completion of the regular = amme an 
extra race at 25 targets was shot, which was won by Dade, who 
went out with 24. P. Schlicher, Jr., followed closely with 23, 
J. M. Speary and C. I. Hall each broke 22, Cole and John B. 
Garden 21. 

F. C. Percival, Esq., president of the West Virginia State Asso- 
ciation since its organization, was a most welcome visitor. He has 
not been well for several weeks, and considering the condition of 
his health, and shooting a new gun, his scores were exceptionally 
good, He is known among the shooters as Cole. 

The rag time flight of the Saat caused by the heavy wind, was 
quite a propesition for a c Garden and C. H. Dowler, who 
were present from Wheeling, and their scores were far below their 
usual average. They promise ti do better next time, however. 
Tabulated scores follow: 








Events: 12345678 9 011213 
Targets: 15 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 20 25 
SpE doc batimee deacusaceuiee 15 14 13 19 15 14 18 14 13 16 16 19 
J. M. Speary.... 13 14 14 17 14 12 18 11 18 16 13 20 22 
Dade .. 18 17 12 10 18 12 14 18 12 18 2% 
FT Se: Bis skcdgcecesactiee 14 15 16 11 18 18 13 17 12 15 23 
‘ole 12 18 10 12 12 12 13 17 13 12 21 
. Beans 13 14 12 12 12 11 14 13 10 15 22 
B Garden 121615 T1111 81515 918 21 
G Wolfe 81213 .. 11 14 13 12 11 12 12 17 14 
C. H. Dowler 611 614 81212 71014 91615 


July 14.—The regular club shoot of the Sistersville Gun Club 
was held on their range Saturday afternoon, and Mr. Jos, Y. 
McNaught, the club’s genial president, walked off with the cham- 
pionship trophy in his inside pocket on the very creditable score 
of 24 out of a possible 25, from the 20yd. mark. C. I, Hall and 
Ed O. Bower were following closely, and went out with 23 each 
for second medal, which, in the shoot-off, was won by Mr. Bower. 
Mr. J. G. Wolfe, one of our new shooters, did well by breaking 
21, considering that he had to shoot a strange gun. He is a 
comer, The scores in detail follow: 
naa No. 1, 25 targets, for practice: Bower 20, McNaught 21, 

a . 

Event No. 2, 25 targets, for championship trophy: McNaught 
Hall 23, Bower 23, Wolfe 21. ™ . sind oe 

Event No. 3, 25 targets, the score of Hall and Bower to count 
as_shoot-off for second medal: McNaught 19, Hall 21, Bower 22. 

Event No. 4, 25 targets: McNaught 22, Hall 23, Bower 2% 

LERANzoO. 





St. Paul Rod and Gun Club, 


St. Paut, Minn.—Herewith find scores made at our regular 
weekly club shoot, held Saturday afternoon, —_ 12. Weather 
bright and clear. As the Magautrap was ih perfect running order, 
the shooting was fast and furious from 1 P. Mi. until dark: 







Events: £2 2. 43 56-3: @ 
Targets: 16 15 2% 2 2% 2 25 2 
French 13 13 20 22 19 % 23 21 
Gotzian 12 138 22 % 2 % 22 21 
ll 14 21 2% 22 2 2 25 
14 13 24 23 25 2 2 .. 
MP -S F ivse ee 
TP Be OE sé ve é 
H.R Secs .. ° 
BMWwAMBOA.. .«.. 
Me 26< BB Drie: ae''e 

ll ll 199 @ W 21... 

Sere hse 6k ve 

12122064 .. .. 

eee PR tS? oa! tae 

as OP Ge os 6s ee 

Bawa... 

- 6 AMA GB Bw 
- 14420 2 18 oe’ &e 
aceu’ sé oe MW 5s Au 6 
ce 0s tet 6, BM BD’... 
Seuss oat Se 23 21 22 22 21 
aoddene Ms Se he 


Wilkinson wins the cup for the third time, and it becomes his 
property. It is a solid silver trophy; cost, $50 
SECRETARY. 





Birch Brook Gun Club. 


Lyn, Mass., July 12.—The seventh shoot of the series was held 
at their grounds by the Birch Brook Gun Club on Saturday sfter- 
noon, July 12, and during the shooting there were some individual 
contests. Hilliard an , Shooting at 10 targets, broke 9 
each On the shoot-off Hilliard broke 10 and Riley < 

Hebbard and Straw ended their bout with Hebbard 9, Straw ¥. 

Hastings wos high man in merchandise and medal events. 

Following are the scores: 









Soren: 3 5 0 10 10bp op 00 RES 
Hie I 1 86 1d SERe 
Re re reece oe ae ei as tao day sd t 
Yemad ccceccsereeretiene ah a Oana aod og ag ass a tg oe 

Se vase) doc apnvkdut: MEMEWAbeiics lak ee pe Gaak GF oS 
Hepes eB tate 8 Resse: 


HOC eeeeenweeeeewene oe 68 we oe oe oe oe 


BVOEDE «vc ccerccoceeuadeess tc sé seles @ vedo oe os s ‘4 ° % 2 


Event 1 was merchandise. Event 2 was the medal 
Haway Roop, Sec’y. 
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East End Gun Club. 


Ricusonpv, Va.—The second annual merchandise tournament ‘of 
the East End Gun Clum, which was pulled off on the club grounds. 
uly 4, was the most successful one-day shoot ever held in the 
Stete. There were sixty-three entries, representing all the clubs 
in and around Richmond, and several shooters from a distant part 
of the State. Among the latter was that whole-souled, good- 
natured sportsman and shot, Mr. T. F. Stearns, of Newport News. 

Two sets of traps, Sergeant system, were used. The office was 
in charge of Mr, Banks, brother of Edward Banks, of the All- 
American team fame. ably assisted by Mr. Franklin Stearns, the 
myst popular shooter in the State. 

Mr. L. D. Thomas, representing L. & R. Powder Company, was 
present, and shot through the entire programme. He, by his 
affable wzys, made many friends. Programme carried six 25 
target events, ten prizes in each. 

Probably the most exciting contest of the day was the five-man 
teem shoot between the four teams from Richmond and Ashland. 
The result of the team shoot at 50 targets was a victory for West 
End with the following shooters: Franklin Stearns 41, Hammond 
37, Boyd 47, Tignor 38, Hawes 41; total 204. _ 

East End second: Anderson 41, Hechler 40, P. J. Flippant 39, 
Purdie 39, Boudar 41; total 200. 

Other ‘clubs were: Deep Run—T. F, Stearns, Buckner, Johnson, 
Coleman; Venable; total score 188. Ashland Club—Saunders, Hutch- 
ins, Fox, Cox, Trevillian; total 196. 

The last event was 10 doubles, and was won by J, A. Anderson 
with 16 out of 10 pairs. r 
tickets, and the winner now claims the championship of the State 
at paits. 

Scores in this event: 
8, Williamson 7. ‘ 

High average for the day was won by Mr. Horace Hawes with 


Hammond 11, Stearns 11, Mills 12, Bakcr 


135 out of 180. Mr. Boyd was a close second with 133. Hawes 
used 24grs. L. & R. powder, 1%0z, shot in U. M. C, shells. An- 
derson shot 3%drs. Robin Hood powder, 1%0z. shot. 

Scores as follows: = 

Events: 12 3 4 6 6 Total 
V BEOGE, Fos sevens + vivrvmares steed 16 12 14 14 «17 16 88 
De Ee PEER osu cchip ac cvecstetheor cscs 23 18 417 «17 22 111 
PF ME, Gagne cath ones ouses ovcestee 912 18 8 17 1b 79 
I I AON. Ea pnb seb coe cedveccescceses 711 6 1 6 16 8&3 
FP Ne Biiescnnih son ovecsceosctns 18 413 15 6 17 82 
J JOGRBOM, Sococscvcccccovccccccscceces 21 19 23 22 .. .. 85 
SD At Mibeccscecoeececsessy - BITNHNMB LB vis) 
Wy ie IE, Eves ecscetivcnnecvgeuses 21446 U4 BB YD 87 


O J Thompson, 6 
Dr Hillsman, § 



















Hammond, 0.... 2w2wiaiea?2 129 
F Stearns, 0. 19 22 24 20 20 24 129 
Boyd, 23 20-22 25 21 28 133 
J C Tignor, 20 19 24 2 1 21 119 
Purdie, 90.... 22 19 23 23 18 2 130 
EE, Mw nGuk>y Sods ips $00 eekiwenihe a 22 23 2 22 22 21 135 
W M Hechler, 2. 23 23 19 19 19 20 123 
EBs DER, Bis cwennqpenene cand -- 19 18 23 21 19 20 120 
G D George, 2......0s.c0-00- -» 19 128 19 8 18 @ 112 
P Jj Filippen, 1 --» 21 20 21 21 21 22 126 
SEAM. ccacrerenhoseet conae 22 21 22 17 20 22 = 124 
VIDS Bsns vy'on kao Sees eerons oben 15 18 21 24 20 18 = 116 
NT FE re 19 19 12 18 18 15 101 
BF PE as nono iS cbnyeyocensedaas 9 24: 18.38 ce ce 47 
EL, Ui ccnine cennsnddaboonegns ents 19 20 24 20 17 21 121 
ah i Ds agep conecesesenpnebdbiies 19 17.16 19 17 19 107 
| Ce Ne ee oe) Mc Bee Ms cess 49 
7. i oeccbébapepsocrecssswsenep 18 14 14 18 18 21 103 
BLED Racisokcadocductnntddeve caet 16 9M 6 1 85 
Bd BERBER, Bs cvvcvincccoccececesebos 21 16 21 13 =. et WL 
ita nme mcane Be 16 17 2018 i). 
PUEEEE, Devon se cwcscnsvcesescossoets 122 9 19 13 16 19 82 
Min cecetiuveberechonspenssc’ 16 13 16 1 OM OB 90 
Houmtam, . 6.....ccersescccvscsccvceecce 20 18 18 12 18 15—o101 
RotRENE,. Uns cccendcoecsccohesbapn ees hHniiwzwi.. 4s 
Janowski, 6.. 17 17 14 17 16 «(8 88 
J T Martin, 8 17 10 16 13 13 «218 82 
L Lerraine, 2 18 17 19 23 13 16 105 
Wocdcock, 6 98 §¥ 6b BB SP 62 
Venable, 2........ 19 24 23 19 19 2 124 
W C Saunders, { 22 20 23 20 24 17 126 
WO Recess ones 10 19 14 17 19 2 99 
J W Harrison, 4.. 17721 19 16 2 106 
BRAS as - 17217 2 BD 121 
Hoichings, 2......... ... 2 20 18 17 21 0 116 
TE  OGRTOR, Beccscccs - BEDBABA UN lil 
OGMEMN, Betnccccecce’s 19 12 20 17 16 15 99 
PE, Wile Ace ve vecete se 22 18 19 19 2 23 121 
Lh OF odu beeetsnvenre woos OO 15 OO 1 14 17 104 
SOS OS NS ae oe sci eanan ee 108 
SPINES 63 cov cbs hiagesuad cxares s DED :25 ies hte. tee 26 
SiC NOD, This cctacsboopsensappcnts on. Be. add ee >Re 24 
SAVED ORO, Brasvcdcoossotnegeconece 7° 20 Sere Eee 39 
RATE octcbd> uf Pubs ccncsweb esteehe 2 15 14 16 13 78 
ME Vela. cheb wkbestensesekeesses 27 2 a ko 2B at 49 
SE PEEL. cabo Seb ehcbees coceeses >, a Se Oe. ‘se 73 
TE shkb sacapseoecetesanspnsetl »o BBR ws 69 
SL? Gilbab ss ceacnsvevccebesueee pe: os eh ow a ae 38 
ge a I Seen Seen ee ee a 33 
CATO. Die ndescosvivsesccccessess i bk, ¥e, na. enh 8 
BP, Be PGR wo ons ce eigesconsdcecsece So aa 8 
SL MULGREL ccsbscupsesetadécegeth neue 18 18 
BONNE Bei C bo Sons cc vesyscenanseneconssese 12 12 


Team race, at 50 targets: 

West End—F. Stearns 41, Hammond 37, Boyd 47, J. C. Tignor 
38, Hawes 41; total 204. 

Deep Run—T, F. Stearnes 35, Buckner 33, Johnson 41, Coleman 
33, Venable 46; total 188. 

Ashland—Saunders 4, Hutchings 46, Fox 35, Cox 42, Trevillian 
33; total 196, 

East End—Anderson 41, 
Boudar 41; total 200. 

The winners of the merchandise prizes in the handicaps are as 
follows: 

First event: Atkinson first, Hawes second, Smith third, Ham- 
mond fourth, Venable fifth, Cox sixth, F. Stearns seventh, Al- 
lison eighth, Fairlamb ninth, Tiller tenth. 

Second event: Atkinson first, Harrison sccond, Houghton 
third, Jackson fourth, Allison fifth Thompson sixth, Boudar 
seventh Peebles eighth, Thurston ninth, Ford tenth. 

Third event: Allison first, Cuchman second, Wiltshire third, 
Boyd fourth, Lorraine fifth, Cox sixth, Talman seventh, Doswell 
eighth, McSweeny ninth, Woodcock, tenth. 

ourth event: Atkinson first, Cox second, T. F. Stearnes third, 
P. J. Flippen fourth, J. A. Anderson fifth, Saunders sixth, Hutch- 
jngs seventh, Arwood eighth, Houghton ninth, Peebles tenth. 

ifth event: Thurston first, J. A. Anderson second, Talman 
third, Hillsman fourth, Boyd fifth, F. Stearns sixth, Harrison 
seventh, Purdie eighth, Tignor ninth, Coleman tenth. 

Sixth event: Hillsman first, Burnett second. Southward third, 
Smith fourth, Hammond fifth, Thurston or Houghton sixth, Cole- 


man seventh, Buckner or Lorraine eighth, Lorraine ninth, Wood- 
cock tenth. 


Hechler 40, Flippen 39, Purdie 39, 


Michigan Trapshooters’ League Matters. 


Derroit, Mich., July 11.—Editor Forest and Stream: In your 
issue of July 12 I notice an article reflecting on the Michigan 
Trapshooters’ League and the handicap committee appointed at the 
League shoot held in Jackson, July 1 and 2. The writer was un- 
fortunate enough to be placed on the handicap committee, per- 
haps because he knows at least two-thirds of the trapshooters be- 
longing to the State League. 

The programme read, “Sweeps open to all; amateurs will be 
handicapped 16 to I8yds.” 1 will admit that the ervaveeene was 
rather loosely drawn, but on its title page it plainly read “Michi- 
gan Trapshooters’ League.” 

The article mentions that a lot of professionals and ‘semi: 
anne shot in the tournament. So far as I know, there is 

ut one professional shooter in Michigan, who does any shooting. 
There may be others who would have to shoot with the -profes- 
sionals if they shot; that is to say, ones who receive their - shells 
for nothing, or gums, or whatever it is that makes.a man @ pro- 
fessional; but they did mot shoot with the Michigan State League. 
The only one that we know’ of is Jack Parker. He is a charter 
member of the State League. He always shoots with us: He can 
shoot no better then.a number of us. He is willing 


ill sh from the mark if ut hi: He will shoot 
Greate ee PO a eet We 
sod the writer doubts W be ever a cent one of our shoots 


’ 
* 4 . ‘ 


This carried a prize of $5 worth of laundry . 


. FOREST AND STREAM. 


more then he boots: This does not pertain to what he may do 
in oe ¢ country. He has done more for the 
qreligelandl. : a + re 
con: a : 
The Trapshooters’ is composed of a class of sportsmen 
made up of faritiers, Sata vaslaoe almost entirely, and so 
far as we know, tlemen. When we fing one that is not, we 
immediately fire him. We shoot three or four times a year for our 
dwn pleasure, but are always glad to see outsiders, if they are gen- 
tlemen, and will comply with our rules—i. e., shoot an even game 
with us—but when people come whom the writer thinks could not 
make five shooters of any note in the United States believe that 
they are amateurs, regardless of what they say, and kick on our 
rules, we can’t use them. The writer does not believe that J. M. 
Hughes is an amateur, neither does he believe that Kit pee 
son is an amateur. Mr. Lang we know nothing about, and I per- 
sonally would feel like apologizing to him, so far as I am con- 
cerned. 

We asked these 


entlemen to shoot at 20yds., and they refused 
for a long time. 


t was the sense of the members to give them 


back their money if they did not want to shoot. They went in 
and shot, Mr, hes, from the d. mark, got the first average 
of the day. Mr. epardson held his own, so far as the killing 


of the number of birds went until his gun got out of order. There 
were but three men at the whole tournament who got their én- 
trance money back, and Mr. Hughes was the only man who made 
any money. It was simply a case of “shark.” They thought they 
had a soft thing, but we would not have it that way. Personally, 
I care nothing about it, as I do not care to travel with that class 
of people—“soft snap hunters,” 

They tried to injure the State League, but I wish to say that 
at a meeting held the evening of the first day it was the voice of 
this meeting that we never want to see such —_— on our grounds, 
We cared nothing about whether they stayed or not. We consider 
them no good to any tournament, and know that such people have 
no influence with the true sportsmen either at the trap or else- 
where. 

We also wish to state that we did not include Mr. Lang in this 
class, and wish your readers to make exception of him, as he was 
an entire stranger. Had we been given a little more time before 
leaving the grounds to look up his record, we no doubt would 
have modified his handicap. The other two gentlemen we are very 
well acquainted with, and should have shot them from the 22yd 
mark instead of the 20. A. Marks. 





Shooting in South Dakota. 


Tue Chamberlain, S. D., Gun Club gave a two-days’ tournament 
July 10 and 11. This is a new club, with a membership of active 
game shooters, who have hit upon this means of filling in the 
time until chicken and quail shooting time. The boys have a 
good equipment of expert traps and convenient grounds, and while 
the attendance upon this meet was not large, the game was lively 
and some good scores were made. Shooting was according to the 
Sergeant system, and moneys divided on the percentage plan. 
Riehl won first average for the two days; Trotter second, and 
Hogue third. Scores in detail are here given: 


First Day, July 10. 









Events: 5 ss Oe 
RE PR FR BRRil2i1B Wl iM 
JONMSON ...ceeeeeeeeee 10 11 2 ll 4 9 2 
rrotter 14414 12 123 136 1 16 
PAS 16 14 «13 «15 144s«13«16 
Leckwood 129 8 6 2 9 
McMullen 21078 7 5 10 
a scheae unHBBHUN WT 
Hawman 15 13 13 «144s«13s «14s «14s «2B 
CORRE Siiccncobctssciabosaseveninaeike -_ sa tt a a a 
BOEEY | occ ccs coscescetebetsrtabvecdectecs 122 13 11 «13 «14«211«O13 «O21 
Cheba | 5d 5 fs idndcihtisticesccesess oa § OR Pe 
BHibdctwade ic ccivessdddiistecdicsss vee ae se ne 
GEREN ois cvvdcccasbveitdesivevcccoenvcs os Dw cx a 
Commie Sivcecddavbvsctectvdscoupecccce so Bane 
VOCIR .dvedisorteccséuesedsdddudvoesus oo § 
FUME “ied cs lsc libecdbddcttevocvconces a be 
POR wesdedccdsdcbdesesvedsceszessvevese 4 
BOERS didédccccsddiccdccccsesecesoossess oo an 
BEGRD nc cdccduddescdtbhsdtilededetecvedve 12 

Events 4567 8 
RI * ce vnsVewtel bib ee bsaiddeckcocosces 12 13 12 9 10 
Hogue .... 31216 7 9 
Johnson eee ll i274 65 
as 5506 sep uhm <> | an a © 
Trotter .«. on BB sc . 
ee er 7 aw 8 FT 
BNEEY ».2 interven sroccenves ee Se Cee RE 
EBS hic eevee vievicncvencéanvens wWlihi4 6 

Sortine as & 9°59 
Hawman 5 1 3 
BEET. 0 cywn weciivvendcdsteinunieligecesees 9llL ll 4 6 
CHIE, © wn voctsvesnvedavadidesngocece © 20 ee < es-cas 
DER reisacsueqegeducqeddatiticcoconse oo -S. Otms 
TROON. wetnsnsedddeddd6dédédesecvee 8 5 6 
OTR condo ccncevéeddedendsoudseqaaqes 8 12 15 4 
DOOWR svccetnsdcccccubvccesentecceccss BP’ 6s 
DRGEED . cowsqoaverduedddedddtddideceqtces 5 56 
WEAR « ascnvccsnevedscddishiivocsvece so @ as 
PORE | x acenvunscenevdpdeudeddiline ocacae TS eee 

KILiMore. 


The Rod and Gun Club. 


PittsFieLp, Mass., July 4.—A Field day was held on this date, 
and recently having rr in a new magautrap, considerable interest 


has been manifested by our club in shooting bluerocks. ‘The 









day being perfect, we all enjoyed a very fine time. The scores 
were fairly good for beginners. The scores: 
Events: 1.8 3 @ 8.8 3. Zou 
Targets: 10 10 10 WW 10 10 W Broke. 
SOMME Sins dan cele ice dv deootur ay 279-3328 53 
OORNE bo. ici cécsbsvciseobasctts 7s 2 7 -4"% 44 
Dr Babies 8... ccc ctissteocascoses 72 8 6 6 8 6 42 
Ree sec csbecdcvedscewevessocgee 5. Pus +O oO 48 
FUMIE dsten cdbncbuectdes hincddectas ie BSA Ee 4 
A Weed ister dducticivecn’ 0-5 tS 6 bs Se 5 
Frish 5«@ -@-. ’ 17 
Kane ... 5-444 . 4 
Howarth 3 3 6 ° 12 
Mackey 5 4 6 16 
Oe ee en ee 2 2 
Peete hiv kbc daceteccevoctdectcs > ABT ies 23 
FT Bh WOU, vs. cco cntcctsececccics S::+ 3. 2's os 6s 31 
Graves ...... <9 <Os a Boe 37 
E Henry .. net Sr a a 45 
T TERRY. cove ccdssctevevbocpgoedic 6-1: a ses bess 9 
A. C. Graves, Sec’y. 
Roman Gua Cisb. 
Rome, N. Y., July 4—E. B. Smith, who is a member of the 


Carlstadt Gun Club, made at one time a run of 38 straight, and 


another at 23 straight. Mr, Smith was at Rome to represent the 
Carlstadt Club. 








mas: grams d 2 2 
‘argets: ‘argets: 
E Be Smith Sneeeateesnwan Servey ...... héesdiunt 0 918 
N Rouwussau .*.. PND edie masicad 12 10 12 
W R Rayland 

Erie Gun Club. 


Carlstadt, N. J., july 9.—The Erie Gun Club held a shoot at 
Outwater's place to-day. Only three were present. A 7-bird event 
resulted as Rahows: . 


P Finnigan...... noes ee 21200124 
C Runge... c+ +<e0+ee0++-SMOIZLL 6 


Raleigh Gua Club. 
Sedan Sty ony, 
" iF ee el eral 





Raveren, N. C,, 
Fain, & 





: 














in a very 

there was a here under the mpmneeenees c 
He proved that he was the man for 2 Se as he 

had the grounds arranged in manner. have ac- 

commodated fifty shooters. “The under foot was very moist, 

owing to the heavy tains, but the overhead shelter was of the 

best, even on owning was stretched over She shacters: see, 

The manner of ng was calculated to awry on oldtime 
shooter back many years. The traps mew ervenged in number 
and set known angles. You will wonder why scores were not 
larger. Let it be known that the shooters wére local country 
boys who have not had much practice. The best shot on the 
ground was the oldest man present, 

Those present whose names were taken were F. C. Hess and 
R, C. orhurn, Mason, Mich.; E. Stopple, Wm. Peron, ant 
W. W. Wisnon, Leasing; F. Diamondale, Mich.; W. E. 
Wagoner, \. Aldrich and A. Henniker, Holt; C: J. Raines and 
E, B. Phillips, Mason. Scores: 

Events: 12846678 9 

Targets: bnwHWNW EB WwW ED Ww 
SED anne <dinccheatednonedel isnt. 1... to 
Henniker .........- aan waitin ae eaves 5624303 40 6 
ee ink cirtotanin vekh ne i 7: 2 See. 2... 9, 35.8 
Stopple .... : 6.8.7.3 4.4 3.3..3 
Weigman .. 356 6 41 8 8ST 6 
Bascomb ... SoBSeSE Ee tetas 
Thorburn . 2? ee oe 
Wagoner SB. .s Fa. Oss. 
Hillard ..... o's & os *.. tk =e 
Somerville .... ae ae! ee ke’ ane be be 
Phillips ...........s0s000 a 8 Sa Tay s 
i. is oct cncostunpsns> 4 56 8128..h 8 
| W Bates S a es @ os a0 es 
PD svsbbinivedncotsdesshesbénde Di AB <a5* 40 11k. 
PINES cad NGSS « Sab weve eRe So ceive oO @ TM 4 
sayeer sSpaonsedecbbhse Rbcedduswres oo iB és 8B: HO 
UES ccetilig cer enhtbegeetoetge sts oe Ge Ors em 
SD. Sdenatiihnnad oshias cade ned oluan oc ees ME weiee- ee 
BOOED ntdeemsss <0be ohedecanbtehecs Le. 00 cee 8: a Bue 

Secretary. 


Fremont Gun Club. 


Fremont, O.—The Fremont Gun Club had an all-day shoot at 
their grounds tusetay, July 8. The day was a scorcher, but not 
hot enough to keep the good-natured representative of the d 
Powder Company, Phil, from breaking 179 targets out of 195 shot 
at. The hot sun made the targets hard to break, and low scores 
were in order. It was suggested that Phil was shooting BBs. 

Snow was delayed in getting to Fremont, but nevertheless ar- 
rived in time to make it snow pieces of targets, especially in the 
miss-and-out shoots which followed the regular programme, 

















Events: 12345678 $ W1L2BU416 
Targets: 10 10 20 10 15 10 10 15 10 10 20 10 20 10 15 
SOMGGGG © fo dsn ocd sccccccsven 7812 8122 7810 8 84 71711 
Allen 714457 8 612 6 616 6122 810 
Phil 9 18 10 1410 10138 91018 818 814 
Volk 8 84610 7 711 7 716 75 9183 
Lincoln 9814911 6 811 7 8144 617 811 
Burton 7614810 9 712 7 915 71% 813 
Call 7 415 813 6 915 6 712 816 938 
Riley 6 912 711 7 813 7 919 615 515 
PT ‘cockshsshstesseesseal 71000 7115898 914 8179 
DEEL -ndtseheboangsctcodge 57..79687465.. 613 6 9 
Inman ......... ecccecconce © FT 0c wo 00 ve 60 08 60 0d 00 coves Os be 
a -eewes o BB Bev cc. ée we oe . 
G W Smith - 461369.: 847 7 - 12 610 
Walters .... oa ae aaa 00: 36. 0 06m Seen 
Gregg . oD B66 DO Bo. cc se cs HH Occ be 
Ca .. © @D og eu-08 00 Os 08 Ve ve 6b 0s 90 4b mie pe 
Hock .... + 6RBT7T9HTE8RB7ISECTIS 
Eisenhour ... ow OE DEE vc -ck 00 04-0) On Oa ae 
SN. séhe cogddeue esovecs cc as ve Be COMBO Sa Te 
SED Saliba s dedvbastgbicies uw ets On’ os Oss se be cotee’ Se 
EEE, Vewesencevnisecenss, Gh Uo pe os od Us, od Pe ERS ee | 
sence bbs coe bb endevedebgen V6 86 vb Ud od be dvi os Os es F'B 
ewitt . 715 8 6 
Witt ... - 10 610 
G B Smith o SHR 
Forsythe oo DO OL; 

Nos, 3 and 11 were at 10 pairs each. 

Lost. 





Winchester Gun Club. 


Detroit, Mich.—The regular shoot July 12 was well attended and 
enjoyed by all. Brodie was precise and very steady again, comin 
within one of lifting the straight score silver cup and breaking 
out of the 60 shot at. Guthard’s work in the short turns was also 
brilliant, and his 19 in the club event was sufficient for the Class B 
medal, Ford’s 17 landed the Class C medal. 

Following are the scores, the last event being the club event: 

Events: 

Targets: 


fRoe 


7 
10 


rend tepewandenebcavkn en ove . 10 
Hitchcock — = 8 
McAdam peice 

Ford 
Leggett ... 
Barthel 
Bachmann .. 
Whitmore .. 
Johnson 


> RR: BS: 


Owes 
BERRRSSERRS 


. 


* 
. 


: &: 


. 
. 





Osstntnc, N. Y.—Though the attendance was rather slim, we 
mensaed to use up a couple barrels of bluerocks at our ——- 
Saturday afternoon shoot, July 12. Next Saturday there will a 
larger attendance, as a handsome prize has offered by a club 
member, the possessor of which is to be decided by a handi- 
cap match, 14 to 2yds. A game carving set with buckhorn handlés 
is the prize, and all of the hot stuff of the club will try and cap- 





ture it. The sweeps to-day were as follows: 

Events: 12345678 9 wl? 
Targets 15 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 25 2% 2% 2 
ET = Gaede sd ss Gov ccncsdoveceesensans 1 S 3 O'R és on. 09 con 
DOE cubiecocnnecssesed biadhighbseube 1us896488 «7138..1.. 
C Blandford............. esecaeoe --1289999 9 821232322 
WY SIE ckecksckgubupiones? ccccsces OS @ O.. B-F SB Bice cc. ve 
WE FUG wi ccdecsncasscqgerete 9991010 9 6262.... 
I. Washburn ... - 779 610 9222172 
A Bedell ..... 90-26 ive Eve ee dees 
DE RAO cacacncvusingecieasarcewseret ss © ied 45.8056 56 Baan os 

G B. 


Newport News, Va., July 9.—The Chesa Gun Club had an 
interesting coat pee, ag he Galleghed om 
ent as guests of the club. were . Je ' 
the Portsmouth Club, and Capt. A. W. du Bray, a representative 
of the Parker Gun Company. . P 

Mr. Harry Westacott has donated a han watch fob to the 
club to be shot for by the members. ee e making the highest 
score at three consecutive shoots will win the fob. Mr. Thomas F. 
Stearnes was high man yesterday, but'he will have to maintain 
his position at the next two shoots in order to retain the 











